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It's just part of a day's work for laboratory 
technicians in refineries to boil gasoline 


over a bunsen burner. As one said—‘'We 
used to tackle this with a notebook in one 
hand and a fire extinguisher in the other. 
But with Pyrex brand flasks we get more 
determinations than we believed possible 
without breakage and that has led to im- 
portant developments in gasolines and 
oils.”’ 

Because Corniag discovered, back in 
1908, how to make a glass that won't break 
over flame, America’s fighting forces are 
getting improved gasoline with more mile- 
age and higher performance. America’s 
airplanes are flying farther, faster and 
higher; our mechanized forces are more 
efficient; and industry, too, benefits from 





these better, higher-octane motor fuels. 
Pyrex brand Engler Flasks fabricated 
from Chemical Glass No. 774, and Vycor 
brand Engler Flasks made from 96% Silica 
Glass No. 790, are widely used in the 
A. S. T. M. Standard Method of Test in the 
distillation of Gasoline, Naphtha, Kerosene 
and other petroleum products. The essen- 
tial properties of mechanical strength, 
chemical stability and thermal resistance 
are combined in perfect balance for long- 
life and economy. 
Whatever your 
laboratory glass- 
ware requirements 
may be, consult your 
supply 


“You Have Done a 
Good Job of Sending 


Glass to War” 


laboratory 
dealer. 


SEE OUR EXHIBIT, Space 204, at the 19th Exposition of Chemical 
Industries, Madison Square Garden, New York, Dec. 6 to 11, 19432. 


JURNING 


means 
Hesearch in blass 





Woh) PYREX+--LABORATORY WARE 


“PYREX” ond “VYCOR" are registered trade-marks ond indicate manufacture by 


CORNING GLASS WORKS «+ CORNING, NEW YORK 
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There are hundreds of parts 
to every cirplane — parts 
made of metais, alloys, 
plastics, rubber, glass, etc. 
Behind every part and every 
product is tho chemist. It is 
his job to be sure of quality. 


Baker's Analyzed C.P. Chem- 
icals have the actual analysis 
on the label. These reagents 
provide a reliable tool for 
measuring quality and saving the chemist time. 






Not call laboratory chemical manufacturers define purity to 
this degree. So be sure, when you order reagent chemicals 
frem your favorite supplier, that you specify Baker's Analyzed. 


FOR VICTORY BUY U.S. BONDS AND STAMPS 








J. T. BAKER CHEMICAL CO., Phillipsburg, N. J. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO . 
420 Lexington Avenve 220 South 16th Street 435 North Michigan Avenve 
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v supplant but 
anne » be a compani instrun N 12335 Cenco-Sheard 
Sanford Photek er The new pe is small size 
—— and is known as Ind il Type B-2 It is designed to 
take ¢€ mi uivantage f produc mn in quantity and 
L— utmost simplicity f coustruction without sacrifice of desira 
ble features Its sensitivity and accuracy are sufficient for 
he = n laboratory € minatior 
Type B-2 is a compact filter photometer for chemical 
a" anal itine or control laboratory Molybdenum 
as = itanium manganese in steel; lead, copper 
= t ure a few typical determinations 
whict ! 
It 1 rt t ba lly The ba pa 1 is 1 attractive plastic 
. a n adjustable ht aperture ease for nvenient manipulation and reading A con 
a or ler eceptacles bula 
. ar absor n cel a single photoelectric cel stant voltage transformer to supply constant intensity 
and a se easuring instrument with a of light when operated on a controlled frequency power 
sca I ads fr 00 in 50 divi line is furnished with the 115 volt AC instrun 
No. 1234¢ Photelometer Industrial Type B-2 including a package of 12 
No. 12344G Tubular Absorption Cells 
N A ‘ 
For volts 115 AC pc 
Price 110.00 $100.00 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS CN LABORATORY APPARATUS 


NEW YORK TORONTO CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
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HEYROVSKY POLAROGRAPH 





The application of the 
method of analysis expands 
of the analyses being made 
rovsky Polarographs now in 
analysis of brass; 
magnesium, nickel, and zinc alloys; of 
metallic impurities in aluminum; of lead 
and zinc in paints; of major constituents 
in plating solutions; and the differentia- 
tion of waters, 

In the industrial health field, the Polaro- 
graph is being successfully used for such 
important analyses as the detection of in- 
cipient lead poisoning. The sensitivity, 
simplicity and speed of the polarographic 
method for determinatien of lead in urine 
permits complete and periodic examination 
of plant personnel at low cost without the 
need of highly trained operators. 

Accuracy; rapidity; the possibility of de- 
tecting and identifying minute quantities 
and of making simultaneous determinations 
of several components; small sample re- 


E. H. SARGENT & Co., 155-165 


Michigan Division: 1959 East Jefferson, Detroit, 


polarographic 
steadily. Some 
with the Hey- 
use include the 
of steel and iron; of lead, 


quirement; preservation of sample: and 
permanent photographic recording of every 
analysis are some of the reasons why the 
Heyrovsky Polarograph is becoming so 
widely accepted. 


The procedures established thus far by 
no means define the field of polarography 
the perfected instrumental system of the 
Heyrovsky Polarograph creates unlimited 
possibilities for analytical and research 
applications. 


\ bibliography of more than 700 papers 
dealing with the polarographic method of 
analysis and a _ booklet discussing the 
Polarograph and polarographic analysis 
are available without charge on request. 


$-29301 
Model 


POLAROGRAPH—Heyrov sky, American 
XI, Indicating-Recording. Complete with 
three vessels, 29305, 30 MM, 1 electrode, 29340; 21 
CM Capillary tubing, 29350; 4 packages bromide 
paper, 29347; three feet Neoprene tubing inch ; 
three rubber stoppers for vessels; mercury reservoir 
and connecting wires. For 115 volts, A.C. 60 cycle 


circuits $550.00 


E. Superior St., Chicago, Illinois 
Michigan 
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SCIENTIFIC LABORATORY SUPPLIES 
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Truly Universal 


LL catalytic and other petroleum refining processes, 
research and know-how are made available to every 
refiner and engineer contractor. 


A licensee chooses his own contractor, U.O.P. works 
with both. 

Experts train and educate the licensee’s personnel in 
the new technique. 

Technologists maintain continuous plant contacts to 
impart the latest techniques for the promotion of refining 
efficiency, progress, and safety. 


Universal licensees build for the future. 


U.O.P. is not a contractor, manufacturer or seller of 
equipment—but a pioneer in petroleum research and 
technology. 


CATALYTIC CRACKING HYDROFORMING 
REFORMING DEHYDROGENATION 
HYDROGENATION POLYMERIZATION 
ALKYLATION UNISOL TREATING 
ISOMERIZATION RETREATING 
THERMAL CRACKING SWEETENING 

U. 0. P. CATALYSTS U. 0. P. INHIBITORS 


COMBINATIONS, MODIFICATIONS AND NEW APPLICATIONS 
OF ALL THESE PROCESSES 


NEW PROCESSES IN THE MAKING 


Oil Is Ammunition — Use It Wisely 


Universal Oil Products Co. 
Chicago 4, IIll., U.S.A. 


Care for Your Car for Your Country 


Petroleum Process Pioneers 
For All Refiners 





The Retiners Institute of Petroleum Technology 
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AN Znproved 





STEAM PRESSURE STERILIZER 


A TURN OF THE (04d HANDLE 
ON TOP OPENS THE DOOR INSIDE 


NOTABLE FEATURES 


@ Door is opened or closed by new 
type of COLD HANDLE, which 
DOES NOT BURN YOUR HAND. 


© Thermometer is set in the lowest 
and coldest part of the sterilizing 
chamber, thereby eliminating 
danger of improper temperature 
control. 





@ Oversize safety valve for rapid 
evacuation of steam chamber; 
can be set to remain open. 


@ Special safety device returns 
water to the generator. 


@ Door opens to left, thus afford- 
ing protection from es:aping 
steam, which is deflected to the 
right. 


@ Lower and middle shelf supplied. 
@ Made to A.S.M.E. Boiler Code. 


A truly outstanding sterilizer offering 
exclusive mechanical and safety fea- 
tures. Both table and floor-stand 
models available. Made of extra 
heavy cold rolled copper, polished 
outside and heavily tinned inside, or 
monel metal. 








SCHAAR & COMPANY 


Complete Laboratory Equipment 


754 W. LEXINGTON STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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3 : 
i; TOCH BROTHERS, INC. | 
4 Est. 1848 : 
: 2600 RICHMOND TERRACE : 
STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. 
4 2600 FEDERAL STREET 
; CHICAGO, ILL. 

Acid and Alkali Resisting Paints 


TITTITITII TIT T rir 


Laboratory Enamels, White and Colored 
Fungicidal Paints 
Cement Floor Enamels 
: Heat Resisting Paints 
: Cement and Concrete Waterproofing 
R.I.W. Industrial Paints 
etc., etc. 
7 Your inquiries are respectfully solicited. Owing to 
priorities and allocations we may not be able to furnish 
a number of these, but we still have sufficient quantities 
of materials that are not allocated to supply a normal 
demand. 
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‘The Texas Company's 
policy of many years 


standing is to make its 





patents and inventions 





available to the petro- 
leum industry at prices 


that are reasonable. 


Address: 


TEXACO DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


A subsidiary of The Texas Company 





26 Journal Square . Jersey City, N. J. 
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War lime Packaging 


Albin H. Warth, F.A.I.C. 


Chemical Director, Crown Cork & Seal Co., Baltimore, Maryland 


P ACKAGING in wartime takes 
on a different aspect from pack- 
market. 


in the 


sellers’ 
be taken 


essential details concerning military 


aging in a normal 


Extreme care must 
packaging, and considerably less care 
is taken, necessarily so, in packaging 


things for civilian use. 


The latter is a corollary to the 
essential requirement for more than 
one reason. First, many materials 
used in military packaging are un- 
obtainable for direct civilian use; 
and secondly, in the present market 
the consumption of merchandise, with 
limited to 


actual demand, causes a rapid turn- 


its availability relative 


over. It is this rapid turnover of 


merehandise which often prevents 


the deterioration or spoilage which 
result from long 


otherwise might 


storage. 
The 


ing a most important role in pack- 


professional chemist is play- 
aging, either in devising better ways 
and means of packaging for the mili- 
tary, or in finding “ersatz” materials 
and means of simplification of the 
for civilian 


material requirements 


use. His chief mission has been to 


44] 


aid the government in its war effort, 
to make the best use of such mater- 
ials as are available, and to conserve 
materials wherever it is possible to 


do so. 


The 


might name him, to accomplish any- 


packaging chemist, as we 
thing worth-while must have an inti- 
mate knowledge of the item which 
If the item to be pack- 


aged is a food, a knowledge of the 


he is to pack. 


mode of its preparation is quite es- 
sential, as is also the type of spoil- 
age which might be encountered with 
improper packaging. Each type of 
food must be considered as an entity 
by itself. This can be easily illus- 
trated by the packaging specifications 
issued for use in shipping dehydrated 
If the item to be packaged 
is a drug or chemical, a knowledge 


of 


necessary. 


foods. 


its approximate composition is 


It is somewhat of a task to attempt 


to containers and 


Broadly speaking, we might classify 


classify wraps. 


them in groups relative to the ma- 


terials used in their construction. 
These groups are |{ 1) fibroid, (2) 
metal, (3) glass, (4) plastics. In 
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group one we have the cartons and 


In 


two we have cans, tubes, vials. w raps, 


boxes, bags, and wraps. group 


and closures. In group three we have 
bottles, and jars. In group four con- 
tainers, closures, and wraps. 

With a fundamental chemical and 
physical knowledge of the group ma- 
terials, and by equipping himself 
with an understanding of packaging 
law, government specifications, me- 
thods of 


of adhesives, machinery, 


and processes labelling, 
chemistry 
and equipment, and shipping proced- 
ures, the chemist should be success- 
ful in his endeavors in wartime pack- 


he should 


leave the displays to the advertising 


aging, and in wartime 
manager. 

The group of fibroids includes the 
such as wood, 


cellulosic materials 


cardboard, paper and fiber. These 
fibroids are often impregnated, coat- 
ed, or faced with protective materials, 
since cellulose material is absorptive 
The 


group of metals includes tinplate, 


to moisture, oil and the gases. 


terne-plate, steel plate, bonderized 


plate, galvanized sheet, and non- 
ferrous metals in thicknesses ranging 
from thin foil to heavy plate, as for 
The of 
glass includes bottle glass, opal glass, 

porcelain. Plastic 
resins Bakelite, 


formaldehyde, lignin, polyvinyl ace- 


example aluminum. group 


stoneware, and 
would include urea 
tals, and others. 

In the sense applied here, packag- 


ing refers to the primary containers 
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of a product rather than to its ship- 
The latter is referred 
The can that holds 


the corn is the package, and the box 


ping container. 


to as packing. 


that carries the cans is the packing. 


Although we have classified the 
packaging materials in four groups, 
each group of which has a number 
of divisions and subdivisions, there 
are in practice numerous cross link- 
ages of the groups, e.g. a metal clos- 
ure on a glass jar, or a plastic cap 
on a collapsible tube, or a paper 
cannister with metal ends. In all such 
cases the package is placed in the 


group to which the body or side 


walls of the container belongs. For 
example, a paper cannister with 
metal ends is essentially a paper 
cannister and not a tin can, even 


though it might be made by the tin 
can manufacturer. 

It can be at once visualized that 
the of the 


possible in packaging is indeed great, 


combination materials 
should we consider the subdivisions 
the Under 


alone we have many kinds, such as 


under divisions. paper 
sulfite, sulfate, kraft, express, glass- 
ine, parchment, manila, etc., together 
with the numerous available weights 
per ream. Cellophane is classed with 
the fibroids since in substance it is a 
regenerated cellulose. 

It is also because of the wide va- 
riety of packaging materials at our 
disposal that the chemist is able to 
combinations and 


make numerous 
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substitutions through interchange of 
the component parts of a container, 
or through making radical changes 
in the container as a whole. For ex- 
ample, a paint packaged in tin was 
later packaged in glass. Glass was 
not found suited to large size pack- 
ages, so the paint was then packaged 
in oil-proof fibre cannisters with 
metal ends, one end having a friction 


lid. 


The metal end however, had to 
changed from tinplate to black 
plate, and the packaging chemist had 
to seek a means of protecting the 
black plate from rusting and stouten 
the fiber sidewall to prevent it from 
collapsing. 

Important considerations that en- 
ter into the picture of wartime pack- 
aging in containers, might be summed 
up as follows: 
materials for con 


l. Availability of 


-tructive us 


We ight 
ol 


size ol the container. 


and 
equipment 1 d and 


sufh 


5. Type yuu 


availability in ient amounts. 


1 The 
package 
the 


stability and appearance 
contents as it 


Many 


sealed. 


the and its 


reaches consumer. 


must be hermetically 


5 Phe pac kag 


proposed scheme of packing for 


adaptability of the 
to the 
hipment 

and the 


of filling 


amount of labor involved in packaging. 
7. The 


already 


cost in relation to the price 


ceiling established for the ma- 


terial package. 


& If the package 1s a military one. 


the prootness of the package against 
adverse climatic conditions, rodents. 
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insects, and poisonous gascs when 
hipped to the area of combat. In 
military par'ance the package must be 


ace quate, 


\s far as military packaging is 
the 


very largely carried in tinplate; that 


concerned subsistence items are 


hermetically sealed rigid metal 


containers. Glass has been limited 
to those items which virtually require 
t. Its objectionable feature is in 
the unusually large amounts of pack- 
ing materials required for its safe 
carriage and storage under overseas 
shipping conditions and transporta- 


tion on land to the area of combat. 


Textile bags of multiwall paper 


and cloth construction, some of the 
layers of which are asphalt-laminated, 
wax dipped, or otherwise water- 
proofed, are adapted for packaging 
beans, rice, flour, and 
salt. 


medical supplies offer many 


peas, sugar, 


Emergency ration packs and 
prob- 
lems, the latter with regard to re- 
The 


dry packaging of machinery for over- 


closure features when in use. 


seas shipment has already made enor- 
mous strides, greatly aided by the 
use of silica gel as an absorbent in 


packaging. 


chemist is thus 


The 


limited in his endeavor by the many 


packaging 


restrictions of war-time requirements, 
but in spite of these, he is improving 
the methods and means of satisfactor- 
ily dealing with the problems pre- 


sented to him. 








War Research of U.S.S.R. 


J. G. Tolpin, F.A.I.C. 


Universal Oil Products Company, Chicago, Illinois 


ie AN exchange of letters between 
Professor Lena Stern, the only 
woman member of the Academy of 
Sciences of the U.S.S.R., 


Henry Dale, President of the Royal 


and Sir 


Society of London, which was pub- 


lished in Nature of July 17, 1943, 
Professor Stern declares: 
The work which is_ being 


carried on so intensively at our 
factories and mills, in our re- 
search institutes, in our univer- 
sity departments and in our war 
hospitals is wholly directed to- 
wards helping the front, to per- 
fecting the arms of war, to pro- 
tecting the health of our fighters. 
This statement is certainly a source 
of encouragement, especially when 
the nature of some researches which 
Piofessor Stern apparently has in 
The 


of research had been conceived and 


mind is considered. programs 
began before the actual outbreak of 


the present war. However, despite 
the fact that the Academy of Sciences 
of the U.S.S.R. was moved to Sverd- 


lovsk in the Ural 


its institutes, laboratories, 


Mountains, and 
many of 


and publications scattered, these pro- 


grams are being carried out for the 


most part as originally scheduled. 
Reports indicate lively research ac- 
tivity going on in these ‘institutes, as 
well as in the provincial divisions of 
the Academy of Sciences, such as the 
Ural Division and the Georgian Di- 
vision. 

S. I. Vol'fkovich, corresponding 


member of the Academy of Sciences 
of the U.S.S.R., recently published 
a partial roster of scientists and en- 
gineers who were awarded Stalin 
prizes, ranging from 25,000 to 100,- 
000 rubles, for outstanding achieve- 
ments resulting from their researches 
carried out in 1940 and 1941.  A\l- 
though the issue of the Bulletin of 
the Academy of the 


U.S.S.R. in which the article by Pro- 


Sciences of 


fessor Vol’ fkovich appears was pub- 
lished in Kazan a little less than a 
vear ago, it did not reach this country 
for quite some time because of ship- 
ping difficulties. 

Stalin prizes have been awarded 
by a spec ial committee of the Gov- 
ernment, since 1939, for important 
accomplishments in the sciences, the 
arts, technology, and the humanities. 
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Some of the chemists mentioned in 
the last lists of 


published much research in the fields 


two awards have 
of study for which they were honored, 
and the nature of their work is well- 
known. Others have been engaged in 
research of purely military signifi- 
cance, and little has been published 
of their work. The diversity of sub- 


jects covered by the present-day 
chemical research in the U.S.S.R. is 
illustrated by the reports of the ses- 
sions of the Department of Chemistry 
of the Sciences. The 


February, of this de- 


Academy of 
1942, 


partment was devoted exclusively to 


session 


the research of the Radium Institute, 


in commemoration of the twentieth 


anniversary of this institute; the 
March, 1942, session dealt with in- 
fra-red spectral analysis and _ the 


mechanism of detonation of explo- 
the May, 1942, 


partly devoted to a paper reviewing 


sives: session was 
the scientific works of Professor Gil- 
bert Newton Lewis of the University 
of Southern California, who was 
elected at that session an honorary 
member of the 
of the U.S.S.R.; 


was concerned with anodic oxidation 


Academy of Sciences 
and the July session 
of aluminum and its alloys. In ad- 
dition, research on acetylene deriva- 
tives, on platinum metals, and on 
other subjects was reported. 

Ample assistance is provided by 
the state for every worthwhile pro- 
ject. Although the number of college- 


trained chemists in the U.S.S.R. was 
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estimated at the beginning of 1941 to 
50,000, 


were available that there were vacant 


have reached indications 
positions for chemists, since the third 
Plan (1938-1942) called 


for a greater development of the 


Five-Year 


chemical industries than in any other 
period and was, in fact, referred to 
as the Chemical Five-Year-Plan. The 
Soviet chemical industry was in a 
large measure created in the peried 
World Wars, and 
that in 194] 


only four per cent of the production 


between the two 


Soviet estimates show 
of the chemical industry came from 
plants in existence before the indust- 
rialization of the country was begun. 

The editors of the Journal of Ap- 
Chemistry of the U.S.S.R. 


stated recently that on the eve of the 


plied 


present war (1941) there were over 
forty research institutes serving ex- 
clusively the chemical industry of the 
U.S.S.R., and seventy special colleges 
or college departments for training 
chemical engineers. These colleges 
had an enrollment of 35,000-40,000 
students, and graduated on the aver- 
age 5,000 chemists and chemical en- 
gineers a year. 

Many of the scientists whose work 
gained them distinction are well- 
known to their colleagues abroad. 
Their achievements deserve, however, 
more general notice on the part of 
American scientists, and this account 
purports to call attention to some of 
these researches, particularly in the 


fields of chemistry and chemical tech- 








OCTOBER 
nology. The following abbreviated 
list shows some of the accomplish- 
ments which won Stalin prizes for the 
scientists responsible for them: 
Biochemistry 

Research on biochemistry; specifi- 
cally, application of the results gain- 
ed in the research on the action of 
ferments and on the chemistry of 
breathing to industrial biochemical 
processes. The results of this work 
were helpful in raising crops more 
resistant to cold and drought. im- 
proving the production of tea, bak- 
ing bread, making wine, storing fruit 
a:.d vegetables, and drying cereals 
The last 


named is stated to be of importance 


harvested before maturity. 


for harvesting in rainy years. Per- 
haps it also had military significance 
when grain was to be harvested be- 
fore time in order to prevent it from 
f.lling into the hands of the enemy. 
(A. N. Bakh, President of the Men- 
deleev Chemical Society). 
Rubber Synthesis. 
Development of an improved me- 
thod of synthesis of isoprene rubber, 
a result of Favorskii’s numerous re- 
searches on unsaturated hydrocar- 
bons, which were published during 
the last fifty years. The award for 
this work shows the great interest 
the Soviet government has in the re- 
search on rubbers other than buta- 
diene rubber, which is the basis of 
the Soviet synthetic rubber industry. 


(A. E, 


Favorskii). 
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Aromatic Hydrocarbons 
Conversion of petroleum constitu- 
ents into aromatic hydrocarbons, in- 
cluding toluene, and also into alco- 
hols, aldehydes, etc.; research on 
Zelinskii 


numerous 


catalytic cracking. has re- 


ceived awards for other 
achievements in recent 


(N. D. Zelinskii). 


Aviation Gasoline 


years. 


Development of improvements 
greatly increasing the manufacture of 
aviation gasoline. 

(B. M. Rybak and co-workers). 

Octane Rating Apparatus 

Apparatus for the determination 
of the octane rating of motor fuels 
which is simpler and cheaper than the 
Waukesha engine. 

(B. Z. Rudoi, of the Institute of 
Mineral Fuels). 

Combustion Theories 


Theory of chain reactions and 
theory of combustion. These theories 
are stated to have led to methods of 
determining intermediate products in 
combustion processes and to the dis- 
covery of a number of important 
phenomena. The velocity of propa- 
gation of flame and inflammability 
limits can be predicted on the basis 
of the theory of combustion and de- 
tcnation The 


theory of combustion is also helpful 


can be calculated. 
in explaining the phenomena occur- 
ring in the combustion of fuel in in- 
ternal combustion engines. 


(N. N. 


Semenov and co-u orkers ). 


WAR 


New Explosives 
Invention of new explosives from 
abundantly available raw materials, 
the value of which was recognized 
in industry and on the battle front. 
(A. N. VM. M. Fain- 


and co-workers, of the Lenin- 


Kuznetsov, 
berg, 
grad Mining Institute and the Karpov 


Institute of Physical Chemistry). 
Theory of Glass Structure 
Theory of the structure of glass, 
which describes the glass as a mesh 
formed by anions, with the cations 
being capable of more or less free 
motion. Application of this theory 
is stated to have led to the develop- 
of 


glasses of great value in optical work. 


ment important borosilicate 
It is used in almost all Soviet plants 
making optical war equipment. 
(/. ] ‘ Grebenshchikov). 
Anhydrite Cement 
of 


ment, which is being manufactured 


Development anhydrite ce- 
on a large scale, and is said to be an 
important building material. 


(P. P. Budnikon 


Porcelain Insulation 


and co-workers). 


Invention of an improved “ultra- 
porcelain” insulating material, which 
is already being produced on a large 
scale. 

(N. P. Bogoroditskii). 

Apatites and Phosphorites 

Research on _ processing native 
apatites and phosphorites providing 


of 


phosphorus, calcium, and fluorine. 


for complete utilization their 


1 


+ 


RESEARCH OF U. S. S. R. 


This research led to methods of pro- 
duction of highly valuable fertilizers, 
control of agricultural pests, and me- 
thods of production of rare earths of 
the cerium group. 

(S. 1. Vol’ fkovich and co-workers, 
of the Institute of Fertilizers and In- 
sectofungicides ) . 

Electrochemistry 

Theory of electrode processes based 
on research on the structure of double 
electrical layers; research on atom 
layers absorbed on electrodes, elec- 
trokinetic 


voltage, and similar phenomena. This 


behavior of metals, over- 


work is of importance in the under- 
of 


sources of electrical current, and in- 


standing corrosion, chemical 
dustrial electrolysis. 


(A. 


V. Frumkin). 

Raman Spectroscopy 
Further developments in the appli- 
The 


phenomenon of combination scatter- 


cation of Raman spectroscopy. 


ing of light was discovered by Man- 
del’shtam and G. S. Landsberg simul- 
taneously with Raman. 
(L. 1. Mandel’ shtam). 
Theory of Catalysis 
of 


established the high significance of 


Theory catalysis. Roginskii 


minute quantities of impurities on 
the surfaces of catalysts for their 
specific effects. 
Analytical Methods 
Physicochemical method of analy- 
sis, characterized by application of 


geometrical methods to the study of 
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the relationship between composition 
and properties of equilibrium sys- 
tems. This method, developed by 
the late Professor Kurnakov, led to 
the prognosis of rich deposits of po- 
tassium, magnesium, and other salts 
in the Soviet Union; it also found 
wide application in research on and 
the manufacture of alloys. 


(N. S. Kurnakov and co-workers). 


Armor Steel 


of 


a method of its 


Development of a new type 
armor steel and of 
production. 

(G. 1. Nosov and co-workers, of the 
Vagnitogorsk Metallurgical Combine 


and the Research Institute 48). 


Carbon Ferrochromium 
Metallurgy of carbon ferrochrom- 
ium in blast furnaces. 


(V. V. Mikhailov and co-workers). 


Ferrovanadium 
Metallurgy of ferrovanadium. 


(M. N. Sobolev and co-workers). 


Molybdenum 
Development of a successful me- 
thod of producing molybdenum. 


(EZ. 1. 


{ntonovskii and co-workers). 
Aluminum 
Development of a method of large- 
scale manufacture of aluminum from 
Ural bauxites. 
(F. F. Vol’ and co-workers). 
Study of 


Research on surface phenomena 


Surface Phenomena 


and the effect of small additions of 


active substances on the properties of 
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solids. This work led to the develop- 
ment of new cutting fluids which fa- 
cilitate the machining of metal. Sub- 
stances were also developed as a re- 
sult of these studies which reduce the 
hardness of geologic formations in 
drilling. 

(P. A. Rebinder). 

Soda and Ammonium Sulfate 

Development of a new method of 
manufacture of soda and ammonium 


sulfate from mirabilite, resources of 


which are very extensive in the 
U.S.S.R. 
(A. M. Polyak and co-workers). 


Sulfuric Acid Manufacture 
Improvements in the contact me- 
thod of 


through perfection of the method of 


sulfuric acid manufacture 
preparation of the vanadium catalyst 
and the refining of the gases handled. 


(G. K. Boreskov and A. G. 


{melin). 


Nitric Acid Industry 
Suggestion of a method of intensi- 
fication of the nitric acid industry, 
which is stated to have high defense 


value. 
(1. N. Usyukin). 


Fire-resistant Cloth 

Invention, now being used by in- 
dustry ,of a simple method of mak- 
ing cloth fire-resistant and water-re- 
pellent. 

(Z. A. 
of the Mendeleev Institute of Chemi- 
cal Technology and the Institute of 
the Cotton Industry). 


Rogovin and co-workers, 


WAR RESEARCH 


Latex Preparation 
Development of a method of prep- 
aration of latex from synthetic rub- 
ber. 
(B. A. Dolgoplosk and B. A. Do- 


gadkin). 


Vinylacetylene Derivatives 
Synthesis of vinylacetylene deriva- 
tives used by optical, machine-build- 
ing, and other industries as adhesives. 


(I. N. Nazarov). 


Cyanine Dyestuffs 
Invention of cyanine dyestuffs and 
photosensitizers. (A. /. Kiprianov). 

Pharmaceuticals 


Inventions in the field of pharma- 


ceuticals, including sulfamide prep- 
arations. (O. Yu. Magidson). 
Anesthesia 
Development of the widely used 


method of novocaine anesthesia and 
a new type of bandage. 


(A. V. Vyshnevskii 


In addition to the impetus given 
to chemical research by the Stalin 


prizes granted by the Soviet govern- 
ment, the Chemical Society of the 
U.S.S.R. also actively encourages re- 
search. A Russian chemical journal 
just received contains a news account 
of a contest conducted by the Men- 
deleey Chemical Society for the best 
research in chemistry. The researches 
offered were to be judged on the ba- 
sis of the following criteria: (a) im- 
portance to the war effort; (b) sig- 
nificance for the national economy; 
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Membership Titles in 
Institute Changed 


By constitutional amendment, 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
CuHeEMIsTs has revised the titles 
of its membership from Fellows, 
Associates, and Juniors, to Fel- 
lows, Members, and Associates. 
The qualifications remain the 
for the three of 


same ranks 


membership. 











(c) novelty of methods used and ob- 
jects of the investigation selected; 
(d) quality of the work carried out; 
(e) theoretical value of the data ob- 
The day the 
to be submitted 
postponed from January 1 to May 
1, 1943. Ten prizes, ranging from 
1,000 to 5,000 rubles, and ten certi- 


tained. on which re- 


searches were was 


ficates of merit, were to be awarded. 
® 


Pharmacy Act Revised 
The word “chemist” in the Pharm- 
acy Act of Ontario, Canada, has been 
replaced by the term “pharmaceuti- 
in accordance with 


cal chemist’’, 


recommendations made by the Cana- 


dian Institute of Chemistry. For- 
merly, the use of “chemist” in the 
Pharmacy Act restricted the word 


legally to describe only those quali- 


fied in pharmacy. 
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Penicillin Expansion 

Program Approved 
A $3,000,000 expansion program 
for the production of penicillin has 
been approved for nine firms by the 
War Board. The 
companies and their total production 
programs Abbott Laboratories, 
North $239,000; Reichel 
Laboratories, Kimberton, Penna. for 


Production nine 
are: 
Chicago, 
laboratories at Phoenixville, Penna, 
$532,831; Upjohn Company, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan, $100,000; Bayer 
Company division of Sterling Drug 
Company, Inc., manufacturing for 
Winthrop Chemical Company, Ren- 
New York, $50,000; 
mercial Solvents Corporation, Terre 
Haute, Indiana, $441,700; Eli Lilly 
and Company, Indianapolis, $370,- 
000; Lederle Laboratories, Inc., Pearl 


River. N. Y.. $880,596: Schenley Re- 


esselaer, Com- 


search Institute, Lawrenceburg, In- 
diana, $24,781: and Cutter Labora- 
tories. Berkeley, Cal. $420.664. 


Merck Company, Rahway, N. J., 
Charles Pfizer and Company, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., and E. R. Squibb and 
Company, New York, have already 
expanded their facilities for the pro- 


duction of penicillin. 


@ 


Stuart W. Coleman, formerly gen- 
eral sales manager of Mallinckrodt 
Chemical Works, St. Louis, has been 
appointed to the position of vice 


president in charge of sales. 
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New Certificates 
For Members 


New certificates are available 
to INSTITUTE members who now 
have the old form of certificate 
on which dues’ stamps were at- 
New 


be obtained from the Secretary 


tached. certificates may 


of the INSTITUTE. 











Wright Elected President 
Thomas A. Wright, F.A.LC., has 


been elected president of Lucius Pit- 


kin, Inc., consulting and analytical 


chemists, with laboratories in the 
Pitkin Building, 47 Fulton Street, 
New York 7, N. Y. Mr. Wright 


served some years ago as a councillor 
in the New York Chapter of the In- 
STITUTE. He is a past president of 


the Association of Chemists and 


Chemical Engineers, treasurer of 


The 
cial Laboratories and president of The 
Plainfield (N. J.) Engineers Club. 


American Council of Commer- 


Mueller with Refined Products 
Company 
Arthur S. Mueller, F.A.1.C., form- 


erly of United Merchants and Manu- 
facturers Management Corporation, 
New York, is now technical director 
of Refined Products Company, Lynd- 


hurst, N. J. 


Chemists Ponder Army 
Insecticide Problems 


Don Stetson 


{gricultural Insecticide and Fungicide Association 


— billion dollars a year and 
the work of a million men are 
the cost to Americans of insects prey- 
ing on farm crops. The problem is 
a chemical one, to combat and con- 
quer these enemies of man. 

Dr. P. N. chief of the 


U. S. Bureau of Entomology 


Annand, 
and 
Plant Quarantine, makes the two bil- 
Dr. L. O. How- 
ard, a chief before him, is authority 
that 


ually 


lion dollar estimate. 


“insects in this country contin- 
nullify the labor of a million 
men’. 

Equally important, part of the same 
agricultural and chemical problem, 
Cost estimates on 
Most adults 


have read of the great potato famines 


are plant diseases. 


these are harder to get. 


in Europe and Ireland in the Nine- 
teenth Century, caused by the potato 
blight. 


ful memories of wheat crops ruined 


Our own mid-west has pain- 


by rust or smut within the last two 
generations. Such plant epidemics 
may well account for the work of an- 
other million men. 

The wartime chemist has still other 


One is 


the defense against insects that prey 


great fields, closely allied. 
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upon animal life, important always 
to agriculture and desperately vital 
now to fighting men in malaria and 
typhus regions. Another is plant 
hormones, whose use in increasing 
food production is only beginning to 
be explored. 

Entomologists and plant patholo- 
gists say that without adequate pest 
control it would be impossible to feed 
our own people, let alone meet our 
Both 
groups of plant physicians maintain 
that still is far 
in some instances still not adequate. 
They look to the chemist for better 


weapons. 


wartime agricultural goals. 


control from ideal, 


The answers are being provided 
both by new chemical compounds and 
by improved forms and variations of 
older insecticides. Among the latter 
is arsenic, so essential that American 
farmers use up to 150,000,000 pounds 
lead 


arsenate, calcium arsenate, and com- 





a year of arsenic compounds 


binations of arsenic with zinc, sod- 
ium, magnesium or copper. 

The arsenic compounds are strong 
medicine to the foliage of some crops 


on which they are sprayed or dusted 
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for insect protection. Chemists and 
horticulturists found the foliage burn- 
ing traceable chiefly to water-soluble 
arsenic. So the chemists have been de- 
veloping compounds that will evolve 
a minimum of water-soluble arsenic 
even under adverse conditions. 
Another important material is cop- 
per, which functions primarily as a 
fungicide. Its first popular form was 
in Bordeaux mixture, still often home- 
made by mixing copper sulfate with 
hydrated lime in water. A prom- 
inent plant pathologist recently said 
that Bordeaux “could be nearly a 
universal fungicide” if weather 
and other conditions could be con- 
trolled. 
ike the arsenicals, can be hard on 


In actual practice Bordeaux, 


plants at times, and chemists are de- 
veloping other copper forms. 

Much of the research is on fixed 
or low-soluble compounds 
which, unlike Bordeaux, contain no 


Basic chlorides or copper ox- 


copper 


lime. 
ychlorides, copper oxides, basic cop- 
per sulfate, and miscellaneous other 
An- 
other new group of fungicides is be- 


ing developed in the organic field, 


forms all are now being used. 


for example compounds of organic 
sulfur and copper. 

These are reported as showing 
“rather extreme specificity” in their 
fungicidal action, causing new types 
of injury and “in one case a peculiar 
type of growth promotion.” Copper 


“ 


naphthenate is described as “a 


powerful fungicide but difficult to 
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use.” Developing such formulae re- 
quires an expert chemist with train- 
ing in the biological sciences, and 
with access to the work of plant 
pathologists, plant physiologists, en- 
tomologists and agronomists. 
Nicotine, an old standard for suck- 
ing insects, also has branched out 
through chemical research; the fa- 
miliar nicotine sulfate form is only 


one member now of a growing fam- 
ily. There are other forms of fixed 
nicotine in various strengths and 
combinations; high-strength free 


nicotines to be vaporized by heat; 
nicotine alkaloids and nicotine ben- 
tonite. All have specialized lists of 
uses, and research is expanding the 
lists. 

Arsenic, copper, and nicotine 
old, though giving birth to large new 
families. New 
are building up another impressive 


are 


chemical materials 
family of plant medicinals, some to 
fight “‘on their own”, others to sub- 
alternate for war-scarce 
Among the latter are the 


stitute or 
materials. 
thiocyanates, introduced several 
years ago as extenders and activators 
That 


function was important in peacetime 


for rotenone and pyrethrum. 


to save expense; war has multiplied 
its importance to stretch the reduced 
rotenone and pyrethrum supplies. 
Chemists have worked out a size- 
able list of other activators and ex- 
tenders, and the list is 
These will continue to be important 


growing. 


in peace. 


CHEMISTS PONDER ARMY INSECTICIDE PROBLEMS 


An entomologists’ meeting hears 
that styrene dibromide is an efficient 
substitute for 


pyrethrum against 


corn earworm. Ferric dimethyl di- 
thiocarbamate is offered as a spray 
for blue mold on tobacco seedlings. 

\ California plant pathologist gets 
promising results with monocalcium 
arsenite in not only controlling active 


for 


the first time) eradicating the masses 


fungus disease but (reportedly 


of inoculum on fruit trees which usu- 
ally carry over a nucleus of infection 
A distillate from 


Southern pine stumps is offered as 


through the winter. 


a substitute for formaldehyde against 
smut on onion crops. 

Chemists were essential in the 
comparatively recent development of 
cryolite, both natural and precipitat- 
ed forms, as a large-scale insecticide 
alternating in wartime for less plenti- 


ful 


had essential roles in recent searches 


materials. Chemists also have 
for new vegetable sources of insecti- 
cides: The yam bean, sabadilla seed, 


castor bean, and others. They co- 
operated with horticulturists in select- 
ing the best rotenone-bearing and py- 
rethrum stocks to plant in South and 
Central the 


portions of the United States. 


southern 
As 


acreages are developed, 


America and 


these new 
chemists will be essential in testing 
and selecting among the new plants. 
field of useful- 


ness to the farmer is in soil fumiga- 


Another chemical 


tion, against fungus diseases and 


against the larvae of such pests as 


the Japanese beetle. Methyl bromide, 
ethylene dichloride, chloropicrin and 
carbon bisulfide are among materials 
being used; chemists are working on 
Still closely allied to the 


farm front is insect and disease con- 


others. 


trol on trees; some authorities argue 
that such lumber conservation may 
become as important as conservation 
of food. 

Some problems of the agricultural 
pest control chemists are analagous 
to He for 


example, kill the invading organism 


human medicine. must, 
without killing or injuring the pa- 
tient—which calls to mind the early 
unpleasant reactions from the sulfa 
drugs, or the armor-coating of the 
spirochete and the tubercle bacillus. 

This is particularly ticklish in the 
case of fungi, which in many respects 
are much like their unfortunate hosts 
even though dissimilar in their veg- 
It is often difficult 
to select a chemical that will kill one 


etative structure. 


plant and not the other. 
Establishing compatibility has been 
a large problem not only in combin- 
ing insecticides with fungicides for 
one-shot protection, but in combin- 


ing two or more insecticides. Such a 


mixed prescription was required for 
cotton. 


use on 


Calcium arsenate does a good job 


of killing the cotton boll weevil. 
But, to quote Dr. C. O. Eddy of 


Louisiana Agricultural Experiment 
Station, the arsenate applications are 


followed by a heavy build-up of the 


- 
J 
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cotton aphid population “so _pro- 
nounced that the good effects of con- 
trolling the boll often 


offset by the resulting injury from 


weevil are 
aphid damage”. 

On cotton the trouble is compara- 
tively easily overcome by including 
nicotine or rotenone in the calcium 
arsenate dust, solving the problem 
but leaving the curious-minded chem- 
ist to puzzle over this aphid trait. 
But in other cases, developing com- 
patible combinations in which neither 
material would reduce the other's 
effectiveness has been a serious mat- 
ter. A recent case was the study of 
various materials used to dilute cop- 
per fungicides. 

Chemists found that materials con- 
taining considerable amounts of pro- 
tein reduced the fungicidal value; 
those with little or no protein did 
not. 
there probably was a reaction between 


Experimenters concluded that 


the toxic copper and the protein, 
“thus reducing the amount of toxic 
copper available to the (fungus) 
spores . 

Derris powder (one of the standard 
rotenone-bearing materials) and py- 


rethrum powder were prominent 


among the protein materials—a blow 
to hopes for  insecticide-fungicide 


combinations of these materials with 
copper. But further 
gested the hope that this could be 


research 


sug- 


overcome by using, instead of the 


whole powder, only the extracted in- 
rotenone 


secticidal fractions of the 
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and pyrethrum. 

Opposite to incompatibility, of 
ccurse, is synergism, the team-work 
of materials which boost each others’ 
Agricultural chemists 


Acti- 


effectiveness. 
have made good use of this. 
vators employ this effect. 
Still in the farm field are the hor- 
These, while not in- 


mone sprays. 


secticides or fungicides are serviced 
by the same industry, and follow the 
fruit tree spraying schedules. In one 
of the first 


Agriculture 


UL. S. Department of 


tests, two trees were 


sprayed and two adjoining them were 


not. By the third day two bushels 
of windfall fruit accumulated under 
the untreated trees while only 12 
apples dropped prematurely from 
those sprayed with hormones. The 


Department foresees a saving to apple 
and of $3,000,000 to 
$4,000,000 a vear. 

Despite this history of progress, 


ento- 


pear frowers 


constant research testifies that 


mologists, phytopathologists and 


horticulturists still are not satisfied 
with some of the chemicals they have 


There still 


and plant diseases for which no really 


been given. are insects 


effective control maieria! has been 
found. 

Federal and State agricultural ex- 
perts campaign for much wider use 
of those control methods which have 
been approved. A Nationa’ Cotton 
Council spokesman, for example, re- 
ports that “only fifteen per cent of 


the cotton farmers practice insect 
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control”, though they suffer “an an- 
nual insect loss up to two hundred 
million dollars”. 

That, of course, is a problem of 
education. There’s another chemical 
problem, however, worth mentioning 
on the farm subject. It arises from 
the more radical advocates of public 
health protection. 

The 


fungicide industry 


agricultural insecticide and 


has long recog- 
nized that some of its powdered white 


be 


for flour or baking powder. Its chem- 


toxic materials could mistaken 


ists have worked out ways to color 
lead arsenate, calcium arsenate and 
some other materials, and such color- 
But 


there is continuing pressure to extend 


ing has been done for years. 
protective coloring all down the list, 
faster than dyes and methods can be 
worked out. Furthermore, the forty- 
eight different states are inclined to 
require as many different colors, to 
the serious confusion of the problem 
and all concerned with it. 

It is net simple. The laboratory 
chemist must determine that the dye 
does not react unexpectedly with the 
it to 


»hytopathologist 
I | : 


is color. The ento- 


material 


mologist o1 then 


must determine that the combination 


has not reduced 


The 


prove that the new combination will 


the material’s effec- 


tiveness. horticulturist must 


not harm the growing crops. Com- 


plications multiply, multplied again 


by variations in temperature, sun- 


skine. humidity. even the water avail- 


$5 


5 


INSECTICIDE PROBLEMS 


able at the factory where the colored 
and the field 
diluted the 


is made in 
it 
sprayer. 


Leaving the farm field, look back 


product 


where is finally in 


to Bataan, Guadalcanal and North 
Africa. Consider the _ insect-borne 
human diseases—malaria, yellow fev- 


Go to 
own Gulf states where farmers find 
of their killed ‘and 
others weakened by such 
fly. Medical 
continue devising medicines to save 
the The 
chemist’s job, now infinitely vital to 
the Army, is to kill the insect. 


er, typhus and others. our 


many animals 
the pests 
as the dog chemists 


insect’s victim. insecticide 


That is why airplane contractors 
sprayed paris green insecticide over 
the Potomac Valley swamps, to kill 
mosquitoes in a section thick with 
Army camps. That was what led to 
the aerosol “bomb”, one of the chemi- 
cal triumphs of Army insect protec- 
tion in this war. 

The aerosol story by now is well 
known. Dichlorodifluoro-methane 
and a specially refined non-irritating 
pyrethrum extract are compressed in 
a hand-size steel cylinder with needle 
“shot” 


of the vapor in his pup tent, in a na- 


valve. The soldier releases a 
tive hut, inside a bombing or cargo 
plane, wherever there is danger from 
The 


result is so highly prized that produc- 


malaria-bearing mosquitoes. 
tion is being stepped up under Gov- 
ernment urging; pyrethrum and the 


refrigerating gas “vehicle” are al- 
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most wholly withdrawn from civilian 
use; and a chemical substitute has re- 
placed pyrethrum even in the Army’s 
louse powder. 

That substitute is diphenyl trich- 
loroethane, which according to Dr. 
R. C. Roark of the Bureau of Ento- 
mology and Plant Quarantine was 
first made some seventy years ago in a 
German university. What is new 
about it is the discovery of its insecti- 
cide possibilities, now being explored 
for possible farm use. 

Some chemists believe that count- 
less other chemicals have insecticide 
and fungicide qualities, offering a 
tremendous field for research among 
old materials. There may be an an- 
alogy to the medical use of dyes, 
which when developed were intended 
only to color, with no thought of 
medicinal use. 

Looking ahead, what is the post- 
war future for insecticide and fungi- 
cide chemists ? 

The commercial farmers’ use of in- 
secticides and fungicides seems cer- 


tain to increase tremendously. Con- 


Cereal Chemists Oppose 
Kilgore Bill S-702 
The American Association of Cer- 
eal Chemists recently endorsed a reso- 
lution opposing the enactment of the 
Kilgore-Patman Bill, on the grounds 
that it would have a disturbing effect 
upon the war effort and upon the 
future technical progress of the na- 


tion. 
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sider also this year’s 20,000,000 
Victory gardeners. 

Most of them have had their first 
contact with plant insects, plant di- 
seases and protective chemicals. This 
year brought indications that the 
average home gardener is hungry 
for more information about pest con- 
trol methods and materials. His 
number is expected to grow. 

Men in the armed services, mean- 
while, are enjoying the benefits of 
aerosol. Many will have use for 
the new louse powder. Still other 
examples of the chemist’s work will 
be impressed on them. Returning, 
they will demand and get scientific 
insect control in their homes. 

There is no need to speculate on 
possible post-war export markets. 
The American farmer will have to 
continue full speed for several years, 
to help meet world needs. He needs 
the chemist’s help. 

He’s only beginning to realize 
how much he wants it, or what it can 


mean in the saving of crops. 


Calcott Assistant 

Research Director 
William S. Calcott, F.A.1.C., was 
appointed assistant chemical director 
in charge of development of the or- 
ganic chemicals department of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours and Company. 
He was formerly director of the Jack- 
son Laboratory of du Pont at Deep- 


water, New Jersey. 























































Research and the Patent System 


H. Wickliffe Rose 


Coordinator of Research Planning, American Viscose Corporation, 


Wilmington, Delaware 





This is part of a series which 
has appeared in recent issues of 
Textile Research. The complete 


series of five articles bound in a 


pamphlet entitled “Planning Corpo- 
rate Research and Development” 


are available on request from Tex- 


tile Research. 











HE benefits accruing from em- 


ployment of patents far out- 
weigh the bother and abuses caused 
by those who exploit them. The very 
fact that there are patent racketeers 
increases the use of the patent sys- 


Although 


of patenting all 


tem by some corporations. 
the defensive tactic 
possible ways of doing something in 
order to protect the corporation 
from a possible holdup undoubtedly 
Patent Office 
patents, it still 


cood effect. and one which is of much 


burdens the with in- 


operative has the 


more importance, of stimulating re- 


search and development. It was 


with that primary purpose that the 


original patent law was enacted. A 


corporation which has been passive 


to patents, using those which it 


might have acquired in the natural 
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course of its business, without much 
thought about them one way or the 


other, should have the experience 


of employing a patent estate com- 


mercially in a comparatively new 
field to see the stimulating and con- 
centrating effect it has on the men 
doing the development work. 

Part of the benefit from applying 
for patents comes from reduction 
to writing and reduction to practice. 
The test of patentability 


filter 


will often 


out nebulous ideas and faulty 
designs. If an idea has not enough 
essence to pass through the point of 
a pen it probably is not ready to 
aid the corporation; and if a de- 
work, it 
before 


follows 


vice or formula does not 


obviously must be corrected 


it can be used. 
that the 


poration is orderly 


It usually 


then, patent-minded — cor- 
minded in its 
organization and conduct of work. 

Nor should a corporation over- 
look the individual personal effect 
of patents. A patent can be a re- 
ward for a particular piece of re- 
constitutes the scien- 


search which 


tists only return, and in the patent 
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he takes the same pride that an au- 
thor does in a book. Just as there 


books of 


are poems published by 
authors at their own expense, so 
there are patents issued which are 
doomed, before they are _ issued, 


never to be employed. To that ex- 
tent again, the Patent Office is bur- 
dened, but there is justification for 
There 


much of it. are only so 


many opportunities for a man to 
derive recognition and _ pleasure 


from his work, and, if it is not 
carried to extremes, this one should 
Patents 


reward for the group and depart- 


not be denied. are also a 


ment as well as for the individual. 


In many companies the number of 


patents acquired is a measure of 


the year’s accomplishments in_re- 
search in the same manner as the 
financial returns in royalties are 


credited to the cost of research. 
Commercialization of Patents 
Patent-minded corporations whch 
are competitors sometimes find pa- 
tent pools to be of mutual benefit 
and in the public interest. In the 
war of ideologies some words have 
had their edges sharpened and have 
been used as weapons instead of 
purveyers of thought. The term patent 
has been sharpened into a 
the 


monopoly, and both have been sO 


pool 


weapon, together with word 


sometimes we almost for- 


both 


used that 
get that 


the public interest. 


can be beneficial in 


There is the case of a patent pool, 
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currently active, which is speeding 
up a development for the war pro- 
gram, and which is in the public 
Be- 
fore the pool was formed, and one 
the 


tive head, each party was secretive 


interest now and in peace time. 


member was made administra- 
about his own developments. There 
was considerable difference in tech- 
niques, some diametrically opposed 
and the public was being deprived 
of an important product based ox 


Although 


the pool today does not include all! 


the best practice possible. 


competitors active in the field, and 
should any of the patents pe con- 
tested or invalidated, which would 
be unfortunate, nevertheless the pool 
has already opened up the develop- 
ment and effected an exchange of 
the 
The 


beneficial to 


information which will benefit 
war program and the public. 
but be 
the 


have 


results cannot 
the 


those 


units in industry, even to 


who contributed noth- 
ing, taken no part, or even opposed 
it, for the markets 


are becoming established. 


and technique 


The corporation that employs pa- 
tents freely is familiar with the art 


in patent literature. This might be 


assumed to be universal practice, 


but it is no mean task to get up to 


date in some subjects, and it is 


even a greater task to remain so. 
The organization of research in a 
large corporat'on ordinarily  pro- 
vides a patent attorney on the staff 
research. At 


of each director of 
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least there should be a central 


tent department easily accessible to 


pa- 


all research laboratories, in addition 
to outside counsel. The patent attor- 
ney can be of great assistance both 
the subject of an art 
the 


bringing 


to date 


in 


up for researcher and 
in abstracting and interpreting cur- 
rent in a 


Such 


patents given subject. 


attorneys are probably cur- 
rently engaged in the most concen- 
trated 


because of the Alien Property Cus- 


study they have ever made 


todian list. In addition to the aca- 
demic work in patent literature, 
staff attorneys are frequently of 


While d:- 


plomacy usually dictates that the in- 


great value as inventors. 


vention come through a researcher, 
the specialized training and know- 
ledge of the patent attorney place 
him in position to see the solution 
to a number of research and devel- 
opment problems. 

The main point, which can form 
a guide in the employment of pa- 
the of 
they are in public interest. 
British 


whether 
Herbert 


Secretary 


tents, is question 


Morrison. Home 
said in a recent speech, “Social con- 


trol of production may take different 


forms. The sole test must be 
whether or not public interest is 
served.” If the patents, or pool, or 
estate passes that test then it fol- 


lows almost as a correlary that it 
is in the interest of the corporation. 
With the 


uncertain, 


course of the law 


to 


future 


both as and 


patents 
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of 


which meets th's test would hardly 


corporations, a course action 


come into serious conflict with 
either. If it should, however, then 
quite possibly the conflict will be 


worth while in its effect in steering 
of to 


the ultimate public interest. 


the course law coincide with 
Grart- 
ed that judging the public interest 
itself, 


body 


is a large order in yet each 


of 


agement has the responsibility of be- 


individual and each man- 


ing its own bar and bench. 

Having determined the broad in- 
terest, and assuming a commercial 
should 


of 


licensing pro- 


interest in the patent, there 
be the 


portance a license or 


evaluated, in order im- 
gram, royalty, price, and terms of 
agreement. 
The first 


and price should be considered first 


three, license, roy alty, 


in regard to validity. In a patent 
system in which valid‘ty is not cer- 
tain until litigated, in which deci- 
sions are frequently adverse to pa- 
tents, and in which litigation is 
costly in time and money, the ques- 


be 


whether to employ the patent alone 


tion must carefully weighed 
or commercialize it and invite possi- 
ble opposition. 

this 


access to the 


the 


invention at 


Balancing 
fact that 


low 


equation is 


cost prevents opposition in 
many cases. The amount of the roy- 
alty, therefore, should be considered 
both to close the deal and to avoid 


a contest if there is doubt of valid- 
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ity. Furthermore, whether to charge 
a royalty at all must be considered 
in its effect, per se, in validating the 
patent. The method of billing and 
collecting the royalty must also be 
considered, particularly if the patent 
is to be employed in connection 
with the sale and use of material not 
subject to patent. 

The cash payment, if any, again 
both 


effect in closing the deal and in res- 


must be considered as to its 


pect to validating the patent. 
The Agreement 

The simple agreement is prefer- 
able to the 
In a complex subject, a sim- 


lengthy and involved 
one. 
ple agreement is not always practi- 
cal, but patents and their commer- 
cialization can be made more attrac- 
business 
briefly. 


indulge in 


tive to the man 
if they 
There 


the luxury of 


average 
are accomplished 
is no time to 
unnecessarily lengthy 
documents. Forms required by Wash- 
ington today only prove in exaggeera- 
that can be placed 


work. 


An agreement is an expression of 


tion the burden 


on business by paper 
intention. One of the main purposes 


of a written agreement is for the 


suidance of others as well as those 
who may have made it personally. 


If the 


language clear to anyone, the pur- 


main intent is covered in 


pose of the agreement is accom- 
plished. As an attempt is made to 
cover every possible contingency, 


then the question becomes less of 
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what is included and more of what 
The _ best 


the one sufficiently flexible to 


is omitted, agreement is 
work 
under unforeseen contingencies. One 
of man’s failings lies in his urge to 
will on the 


impinge an_ inflexible 


future. The ideal agreement, there- 
fore, is not a monument to the archi- 
tectural ability of the attorney who 
drew it, but a product of his collabo- 
ration with those who must live 
with it. 

The type of license is of interest. 
The restrictive license has been the 
subject of discussion for reform. The 
answer again might be found in the 
ultimate public interest. The reaction 
to elimination of the restrictive license 
might be less liberality rather than 


more: for there are many cases in 
which a license could be refused quite 
justly, if it could not be restricted. 
Should 


coupled with abolition of the restric- 


compulsory licensing be 
tive license, the patent system prob- 


would be more damaged than 


The 


tendency to the 


ably 


improved. result would be a 
socialization of in- 
dustry, which course would carry it 
government 


more directly into 


trol. 


con- 


Most licenses. however. are simple 
and unrestricted. 
that they 


Some are so simple 
are verbal, but the written 
There should 


be some record both for the guidance 


license is preferable. 


of business conduct and for refer- 
ence in connection with changes. The 


state of an art and a business evolve 
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so rapidly in this fast moving indus- 
trial world that agreements are fre- 
quently amended or entirely rewrit- 
ten to keep them accurate and in step 
with actuality. 


In developing a patent estate, li- 


censes are sometimes necessary to 
cover experimental work done by 
others. Such a license can be issued 
with or without prejudice to the 


others position in respect to validity. 
Such an arrangement can speed up 
a development through collaboration 
the and the 


Pat- 


without loss of control 
loss of investment and interest. 
ents lend an incentive to long and 
laborious development through con- 
trol. Politically again, control sounds 
like monopoly, while industrially it 
is a necessity in every phase of a 
well organized operation. The ex- 
perimental license maintains control 
by providing for as3ignment. 
Technical service can form part of 
an agreement which is in everybody's 
interest. Employment of patents, as 
compared to exploitation, is best ac- 
complished by a full and continuous 
exchange of information if an estate 
in a growing art is involved. A work- 
ing agreement is, in such cases, better 
than a static agreement or bill of sale. 
Collaboration is advantageous to both 
parties and to the development. Mutu- 
al confidence is. therefore, in the pub- 


lic interest, and should be the basis 


of research, development, and_ the 
commercialization of patents. 
In the employment of patents, 
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trademarks play an important part. 
In fact, they can be a vital element in 
a business. Separate and special 
study is undoubtedly given to the sub- 
ject of trademarks. In the industrial 
corporation, the subject is handled by 
the patent department and by patent 
counsel. It is appropriate that this 
should be, for the trademark is the 
manifestation of the ultimate in the 
power of a word, in a profession 
which is founded on precision of lan- 
guage, and in a branch of that pro- 
fession which is dependent on defini- 
Trademarks are prolific seeds 
of 


possible they 


tion. 
the 


W herever 


and 


be 


in semantics business, 
should 
farmed out with patents. 

Patents are well known to have a 
value for trading or cross licensing. 
Where two companies have patents of 
mutual interest, exchanging licenses 
is a natural and simple commercial 
transaction. Sometimes cross licen- 
sing is accomplished with greater ease 
than a sale for net cash, even though 
a patent represents a definite invest- 
ment. If the price is fair, there 
should not be that difference of view, 
but it 


seems to be more a part of human 


such differences exist, and 
nature than bookkeeping. 

Future Problems and Prospects 

The foreign rights in patents and 
their commercialization constitute a 
problem which is speculative, and de- 
pendent on many questions to be 
answered by the war or thereafter. 


The countries in which we can oper- 
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ate commercially with patents at the 
present time obviously are greatly re- 
duced in number. 

One 


fairly 


be 


by 


prospect which seems to 


can reason 
the 


surge 


certain, if 
is that after 


we 


analogy, war there 


will be a tremendous of re- 
search, development and production. 
In it all, there will be required more 


patents than ever before and more 


and 


Applications Filed 
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work in the patent profession to 
handle them. Statistics of the Patent 
Office show that during each war 


there has been a leveling off of the 
number of patent applications filed, 
but the 


there has been a sharp rise in the 


following war in each case 


number. Following the Civil War, 
the number had tripled by the second 
vear. After the Spanish American 
Patents Issued, 1921-1938 
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War increased almost 
steadily from approximately 42,000 
in 1900 to approximately 70,000 in 
1914. After the World War the num- 
ber of applications jumped to over 
90,000 1921. 


follows very closely that of economic 


the number 


in The patent curve 
prosperity. 

Reading such charts, one can hard- 
ly fail to note the depressions that 
follow these booms after each major 
war. Reasoning further by analogy, 
and assuming that there will be a 


business boom after the present war, 


® 


National Oil Products’ 
Personnel Promotions 
National Oil 
Harrison, New Jersey, has appointed 
Dr. Kenneth Morgareidge as head of 


the Nopco Biological Assay Labora- 


Products Company. 


tories. He was formerly associate 
head of the Nutritional Laboratory. 
Dr. John R. 
sistant head of the Biological Assay 
to fill the 
created by the recent resignation of 


Mr. F. D. Baird. 


® 


William H. Gabeler, F.A.L.C., form- 


erly vice president of Davison Chemi- 


Foy was appointed as- 


Laboratories vacancy 


cal Company, is now vice president 
of the Summers Fertilizer Company, 


Baltimore, Md. 


4 3 


the natural reaction is to try to guard 
against the depression which seems to 
be nearly as inevitable. The plan- 
ning of research, patents, building, 
and expansion should extend at least 


that far in the future. 


As to the future of patents and the 
system, we can rest assured they will 
be in demand as long as man is ac- 
quisitive. He will be deprived of pos- 
sessions and his pride of possession 
only in a state and social economy 
quite different from what we have 


known as democracy. 


® 


Davis with Drew and Company 

Lloyd W. F.A.L.C., 
tary of the New York Chapter of the 
with E. F. 


and Company, Boonton, New Jersey. 


Davis, secre- 


Drew 


INSTITUTE, is now 


He was formerly research chemist 


with National Oil Products, Harri- 
son, N, if 
Snell Staff Increased 
Foster D. Snell, Inc., has added 


the following new members to its 
staff: Harold M. Schiller, formerly 
with Norda Essential Oil and Chemi- 
cal Company; Arthur Streuli, recent 
A. Tisch, 


formerly with American Chicle Com- 


Lehigh graduate; Henry 


pany; Robert W. Pease, formerly 
with Calco Chemical Company; and 
Ida Borowich, recent Hunter College 


graduate. 








Using the Old Bean 


Weare Holbrook 


Reprinted from “This Week” October 


B AUSE of the meat shortage, 
there is a fortune waiting for the 
silk 


But because of the 


genius who can turn a purse 
into a sow’s ear. 
silk shortage, the fortune will have 
to wait. 

are doing pretty 
Thanks 
miracles are a 
The first 


time somebody told me that freight- 


Nevertheless we 


well with what we've got. 


to modern science. 
matter of everyday routine. 
car wheels were made of paper. [| 
didn’t And 
informed that poker chips were made 
of milk, my 


“Paper rustles and milk sloshes,” I 


believe it. when I was 


incredulity increased. 


reasoned. “But who ever heard of a 
rustling freight-car wheel or a slosh- 
ing poker chip? It doesn’t make 
sense.” 

If you had told me 


that the time would come when all 


20 years ago 


our gin would be converted into high 
explosives, I would have laughed 
for in those days all our high ex- 
plosives were being converted | into 
ein, and I laughed easily. 
He'll Believe Anything 

Now, however, nothing surprises 
me. After seeing what the boys with 
the test tubes can do, I am willing 


to believe anything. 
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Take soybeans, for instance. I can 


remember when all soybeans were 
good for was to make sauce for chop 
suey; you sprinkled it out of a sham- 
poo bottle to relieve the monotony of 
the boiled rice. 

But today the soy bean is every- 


The 


and 


scientists have torn it 
built it 
milk, flour, fuel, and plastics in a 
far-fetched 


animal, vegetable, and mineral. It 


where. 


down up again into 


thousand forms. It is 
is in this room. 

Did you know, for example, that 
the steering wheel of your car is 
Did 


you even know that you had a car? 


probably made of soybeans? 


Soybeans are responsible for the ash- 
tray into which you flick your cigar- 
ette. 


holstery upon which you sit; they can 


and the imitation leather up- 


wood, metal, fabric and 


simulate 
food. 
The Professor’s Excited 
Where will it all end? Well, my 
old friend Professor Upton O’Good 
I found 


him in his laboratory yesterday, in 


seems to have the answer. 


a state of high excitement. Sur- 


rounded by his tubes, coils, retorts 
and Bunsen burners, he looked like 


Boris Karloff in a Class B thriller. 


USING THE 


“Success at last!” he hissed, bend- 
ing over a beaker cradled in blue 
flame. “For years I have toiled to 
achieve an exact scientific compound 
of substitutes—taking minute quan- 
tities of synthetic flour, milk, fuel 
oil, plyboard, rubber, and costume 
jewelry, reducing them to their ele- 


ments, and then fusing the elements 


For a Better World 


“Science has accomplished so much 


in the modern world—its achieve- 


ments are so evident all around us 
—that 


tributes to human welfare. 


we assume that it con- 


Yet 


have been faced by the stark facts 


we 


of poverty and unemployment in the 
midst of plenty, ignorance in an age 
of enlightenment, and finally, total 
war, meaning total destruction, in an 
age supposed to be dominated by 
science, which is essentially a builder 
and not a destroyer. Can we, as 
scientists, look at the world today 
and say we have done all we could 
to work contribute to 
human . . How 


direct our work as scientists to pre- 


make our 


welfare? can we 
vent wars and to create peace, plenty 
and opportunity for far more of the 
world’s people? Those are the kinds 


of problems we must face in our 


thinking and planning.” 
E. C, AUCHTER, 

Research Administrator, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


OLD BEAN 
into a perfect whole. And here is 
the result!” 

With a pair of forceps he removed 
from the beaker a small oval object, 
pale green in color. 

“What is it?” I asked. 

“What Is It?” 


O’Good triumphantly. 


echoed Professor 
‘A synthetic 


99 
sovbean! 


Science Must Lead 


“In a time of intense social strife 
the knowledge of the world that we 
call science is a source of tremendous 
strength. Nothing is so clear as that 
science 
The 


world’s leadership must go to those 


a nation which abandons 


must soon become weakened. 
who are served by science and tech- 


nology.” ARTHUR H. Compton. 


Unscientific Leadership 
The same effort expended for peace 
which Germany expended for two 
wars would have made her the rich- 
est and most prosperous country on 
The first war dissipated Ger- 
left 


small residual of export chemical in- 


earth. 


many s wealth and her with a 


dustry—organic, inorganic and met- 
allurgical, but with her manufactur- 
ing plants intact. That second war 
will leave her with many of her plants 
wrecked, her residual export chemical 
industry lost and her mechanical 
plants useless. 


Gilbert E. Seil, F.A.LC. 
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Vice president, Donald Price 


President. ( yustay 


Secretary, Howard S. Neiman 
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COUNCILORS 


DonaLp H. ANDREWS 
FRANK G. BREYER 


Stuart R. BrRInKLEY 


Harry L. FIisHer 
Donacp B. KEYES 
RayMonp E. Kirk 


Rosert J. Moore 
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CHAPTER REPRESENTATIVES 


New York 
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Washington 
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September Meeting 
\ meeting of the National Council 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 

held Wednesday. 
September 22, 1943, at The Chemists’ 
Club. 52 East 41st Street, New York. 
N. Y., at 6:30 p.m. 
Egloff presided. 


The following officers and counci- 


of 
CHEMISTS 


THE 


was on 


President Gustav 


lors were present: Messrs. E. R. Allen, 
F. G. Breyer, G. Egloff, F. A. Hessel, 
R. J. Moore, R. E. Kirk, H. S. Neiman, 
D. Price. J. M. MelIlvain, F. D. Snell, 
A. Lloyd Taylor, M. Toch, and W. D. 
Turner. Mr. T. S. McCarthy and 


Niagara 


Philadel phia 


SURWELL J. M. McItvarn 
Chicago 
Howarn ADLER 


Miss \. F. Kimball were present. 
The minutes of the previous meet- 
ing were approved. 


The Treasurer reported $1,353.75 
cash on hand. 

Dr. Gustav Egloff reported on his 
recent western trip, on which he met 
Seattle, Portland, 


San Francisco, and Los Angeles and 


with chemists in 
discussed with them their particular 
professional interests. In Los Angeles, 
the names of 2200 graduate chemists 
had been obtained by a member of the 
INSTITUTE who was making a census 


of chemists in that area. 
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Dr. Allen, Dr. Toch, Dr. Price, and 
Mr. Breyer contributed to a discus- 
sion of the professional status of 
chemists with reference to unions. 

Upon motion made and seconded, 
the following members of a commit- 
tee to consider this matter were ap- 
pointed : Dr. Donald Price, Chair- 
man; Mr. F. G. Breyer, and Drs. E. 
R. Allen, R. E. Kirk, and W. H. 
Gardner. 

This committee was requested to 
find out if companies have made ar- 
rangements with unions to consider 
chemists as professional men, and the 
Committee was requested to prepare 
a suitable report for THe CHEMIST on 
its findings. 

The Secretary reported that we now 
have 1.798 members. 

Upon motion made and seconded, 
Herman Maisner was reinstated to 
Fellow membership. 

Upon motion made and seconded, 


Harry L. 


low membership. 


Cole was reinstated to Fel- 


Tue CHeMIst was discussed and 
suggestions were offered for improv- 
ing it and for obtaining more adver- 
tising. It was also suggested that 
the INSTITUTE publicise its objectives 
more regularly. Mr. Breyer suggested 
that an article by one of our members 
appear each month entitled “Why I 
Belong to the INsTITUTE.” 

Upon motion made and seconded, 
the following resolution was passed: 

Resolved, that the President, Treas- 


urer. and Secretary be empowered to 


sign forms controlling the moneys in 
the Emigrant Savings Bank and that 
the Bank is authorized to recognize 
such forms when they are signed by 
any two of the above. 

Upon motion made and seconded, 
the Treasurer was instructed to in- 
vest $2000 of the amount now in the 
savings account in Government bonds 
of the Third War Loan series. 

Upon motion made and seconded, 
it was decided that those applying 
for membership should genclose the 
amount of their dues with their ap- 
plications, and that unless dues ac- 
company the application, it cannot 
be passed upon by the Council. 

Upon motion made and seconded, 
it was decided to restore the dues of 
Fellows to the regular rate of $10.00 
a year, of which $2.00 are allocated 
to the publication. (During the de- 
pression, Fellow’s dues had been re- 
duced to $5.00). 

Upon motion made and seconded, 
it was decided to postpone the sug- 
gested special edition of THe CuEem- 
ist for South America. 

The Secretary announced that 454 
members of the INsTITUTE had voted 
in favor of the Constitutional amend- 
ments sent out this year, with five bal- 
lots negative or without designation 
of vote. 

Drs. Snell, Toch, and Turner re- 
ported progress for the Committee 
on Licensure. 

The Secretary read a letter from 
Dr. A. H. Warth who is organizing 
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a Chapter of the INstiTUTE in Balti- 
more, 

Upon motion made and seconded, 
it was voted to hold the next annual 
meeting of the INstiruTE in New 
York. N.  @ 

A letter Sheldon, Morse, 


Hutchins and Easton was read. with 


from 


regard to the publicity work which 
they did during the past year, and the 
Secretary was requested to write, ex- 
pressing the appreciation of the 
Council. 

\ suggestion that THe CHemist be 
published twelve months a year, in- 
stead of nine, was referred to a com- 
mittee consisting of the editor, presi- 
dent Egloff, Mr. Neiman, and Mr. 
McCarthy. 

Dr. Price 


that he was going to Buffalo shortly. 


informed the Council 
and would be happy to meet with the 
members of the Niagara Chapter then. 


Upon motion made and seconded, 


the following new members were 
elected: 
FELLOWS 
Anderton, Benjamin A. 
(1943), Supervisor Bituminous Ma- 
terials, Research and Developnent 
Department, The Barrett Divisio 
Allied Chemical and Dye Cor;ora 
tion, Edgewater, Ne Jers 
Barrick, L. D. 
(1943), Chemist, General Ani'n nd 
Film Corporation, Grasselli, \. J 
Chalupski, Victor 
(1943), Chemical Engineer, E. 1. d 
Pont de Nemours and Company, 256 
Vanderpool Street, Ncowark, N. J 
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Field, Theodore E. 
(1943), 
hart Refractories 
W. Lee 


Director of Research, Cor 
Company, 1600 


Street, Louisville 10, Ky 


Flett, Lawrence H. 
(1943), Group Leader, 


i 


National 


Research D 


partment, Aniline Division, 


\. C. and D. Corporation, Buffalo, 
New York. 

Hanke, Albert R. 
(1943), Research Chemist, E. 1. du 
Pont de Nemours and Company, 256 


Vanderpool Street, 
Jones, Haydn 
(1943), 


Laboratories, Box 1991, Knoxville 9 


Newar k, N. J 


Research Associate, Clinton 


lrennessee 
Jones, Llewellyn 

(1943), Resear h Che ist, Hizo ( 
1211 Was'‘tington Avcnue, 


Wilmette, Illinois 


Products, 


Joy, Homer van B. 


(1943), Rescarch Chemist, Montclair 
Research Corporation, 4 Chert 
Street, Monclair, N. J 

Monks, James W. 
(1943). General Vanaae Po h 
keepsic Dyestuff Corporation, 77 
North Water Street, Poughkeepsie, 
New York 

Shepard, Bernard J. 
(1943), Chemical Divisi: Van 
Packing Products Company, 27] 


Church Street, New York, N. '¥ 
Sleichter, George M. 


(1°43), Professor of Chemuistr) ( in- 
cinnati College of Embalming, 3202 
Reading Road, Cincinnati, Ohio 
MEMBERS 
Kinneberg, Ivar 
(M.1943), Research Chemist, Uni- 


versal Oil Products Company, Draw 


Illinois 


NATIONAL COUNCIL MEETING 


Siggia, Sidney 
(M.1943), Research Fellow, Poly- 
technic Institute of Brooklyn, Brook- 
lyn, New York. 
ASSOCIATES : 


Albert, John R. 
(A.1943), Research on Battery Build- 
ing, National Lead 105 
York Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Company, 


Riley, William C. 

(A.1943), Bacteriological 
Cork and Seal 
Maryland. 


Chemist, 
Crown Company, 


Baltimore, 


Stein, Sidney J. 
(A.1943), Chemist, 
cal Company, 75 Rockwood 
Rochester, a A 

West, Samuel R. 

(A.1943), Chemist, Rocky 

Colorado. 


Chemi- 
Street, 


\mecco 


Mountain 
Arsenal, Denver, 

Upon motion made and seconded, 
Kenneth E. 
Associate to Fellow; 
from Associate to Fellow, and Joseph 


Shull was raised from 
Lowell Senter 


Sausville from Junior to Member. 
There being no further business, 


adjournment was taken. 


Applications for Membership 


For Life Vember 
Udy, Marvin J. 
Vie 


and 


Re scare h 


Mining 


Ste 


Presider Charge « 


Development. Chromium 


and Smelting Corporation. Sault 


Marie, Ontario, Canada 


Bredig, Max A. 


Vanager, Applied Chemicals Division, 
America, 


York, 


Vanadium 
420 
New York 


D’Alelio, Gaetano F. 


Corporation of 


Lexington Avenue, New 


Pro-Phy-] ac 


Director Research 
Tic Brush Company, Pine _ Street, 
Fl rence, Mass 
Dolid, Jacob 
Rescarch Chemist, Thermoid Company, 


Trenton, N. J. 
Fisher, Jr., John R. 


Research Chemist, Chemical Develop- 
ment Corporation, 314 West First 
Strcet, Dayton, Ohio. 

Gabriel, Charles L. 
Vice President (in charge of New 


Publicker Commercial 


Development ) 


Alcohol 


Company, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Glaser, Milton 


Chief Chemist and Director of Re- 
search, Standard Varnish Works, 2600 
Federal Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Hasselstrom, K. Torsten H. A. 
Director of Research, G. and. A. Lab- 
oratories, Inc., Exley Avenue, Savan- 
nah, Georgia 
Hegyi, Imre J. 

Chemist, Baker and Company, 113 
\stor Street, Newark, N. J 


Katz, Jacob 


Chemical Enginee Alrose Chemical 
Company, 180 Mill Street, Cranston, 
Rhede Island ‘ 


Koch, Fred C. 
Director o 
mour and Company, Armour 
tories, 1425 West 42nd St., Chicago, III. 


f Biochemical Research, Ar- 
Labora- 


Martin, James W. 


Consulting Engineer, 111 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 
Merchant, Paul W. 

Associate Chemist, P-3, Pine Bluff Ar- 
senal, C.W.S., Pine Bluff, Arkansas. 
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Stamberger, Paul 
Eastern 


Chest- 


Senior Chemical Engineer, 
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Staub, John H. 


Research Chemist, Barrett Division, 


Allied Chemical and Dye Corporation, 





Regional Research Laboratory, 
nut Hill Station, Philadelphia, Pa 


Strickland, Mrs. Elizabeth D. 


Margaret and Bermuda Streets, Phila- 


delphia, Penna. 


Research Chemist, Chemical Develop- White, Edward A. 

ments Corporation,, 314 West First Instructor, Department of Chemistry, 

Street, Dayton 2, Ohio Fordham University, New York, N.Y. 
Waldie, William A. 

Technical Director, New Wrinkle, For Associates 


Inc., 314 West First Street, Dayton 2, Coleman, Anna M. 

Ohio Fellowship Assistant, Gas By-products 
Ziegler, Lena R. Mellon Institute of Industrial Re- 
Patent Chemist, Chemical Develop search, Pittsburgh, Penna. 

ments Corp., 314 West First Street, Woodson, Harold W. 

Dayton Ohio Assistant in Department of Physio- 

For Members logical Chemistry, University of Illin- 

Berger, Howard H. ois, College of Medicine, Chicago, Ili. 
Chemist, Plymouth Rubber Company, Donnelion, John B. 

Canton, Massachusetts (32192490), Sergeant, Hq. Sq. 5th 
Gakenheimer, Walter C. Wing (US), A.P.O. 520. C/o Pos 

Research Chemist, Minerec Corpora- = master, New York, N. Y. 

tion, 3508 | feld Road, Baltimore 

25, Maryland | e Raised from Student Vembe 
Landrum, Leslie H. Schachtmeister, Sydney C. 

Research Engineer, Chem Devel 1S.7.P. Student, U. S. Army, Com 
opments Corporation, 314 West First pa G. A.S.T.1 3900. Oregon State 

Street. Dayt 2, Ohi College, Corvallis, Oregon 


CHAPTERS 
New York 


Chairman, M. L. Hamlin Vice-chairman, Franklin H. Bivins 


Secretary-treasurer, Lloyd W. Davis 


National Oil Products Company 


Harrison, New Jersey 


Council Representative, A. Lloyd Taylor 


6:30. Guest speakers will include 
Dr. Charles Glen King and Harry 


B. McClure. 


Meeting November 19th. Building 
Trades Association Club, 2 Park Av- 
New York, N. Y. Dinner at 


enue, 
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CHAPTER OFFICERS 


Niagara 


Chairman, Maurice C. Taylor 


Vice-chairman, Lawrence H. Flett 


Secretary-treasurer, M. R. Bhagwat 


1104 Ferry Avenue 


Niagara Falls, New York 


Council Representative, Arthur W. Burwell 


Alternate, Lothar A. Sontag 


Reporter to Tut Cuemist, Frederick Koethen 


An impromptu dinner was held at 
the Westbrook Hotel, Buffalo, New 
York, on October fourth, at which 
Dr. Donald Price, vice president of 
the INsTITUTE, spoke on the activities 
of the INstiTUTE during the past year. 
Following the talk, the members dis- 
cussed future plans for continuing 
professional activities, and expressed 


enthusiasm for the work now being 


done. Among those present were: 
Miss Margaret Swisher, Messrs. Fred- 
erick Koethen, Frederic L. R. Sieven- 
piper, L. H. Flett, L. M. Lawton, 
Carl H. Rasch, M. R. Bhagwat, Mau- 
rice C. Taylor, Arthur Flentge, Alvin 
F. Shepard, Lothar A. Sontag, John 
F. Seubert, and William R. Sheridan. 
New officers were elected. (See names 


shown above). 


Chicago 


Chairman, Hilton I. Jones 


Vice-chairman, H. R. Kraybill 


Secretary-treasurer, Charles L. Thomas 


Universal Oil Products Company 


Riverside, Illinois 


Council Representative, Howard Adler 


Pennsylvania 


Chairman, Clinton W. MacMullen 


Vice-chairman, Glenn E. Ullyot 


Secretary-treasurer, Kenneth E. Shull 


23 Bala Avenue 


Bala Cynwyd, Pennsylvania 


Council Representative, John M. Mcllvain 
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Washington 


President. L. 


Vice-president, Donald H. Andrews 


F. Rader, Jr. 


R. Heiss 


Treasurer, L. 


Secretary, Ernest J. Umberger 


Albany 


207 


Avenue, Takoma Park, Maryland 


Vews Reporter to Tue Cuemist, T. H. Tremearne 


Council Representative, Albin H. Warth 


Government Technical 
Advisory Service 
The Smaller War Plants Corpora- 
Ad- 


Service to serve the interests 


tion has established a Technical 
visory 
of small plants. Information from 
government agencies, trade associa- 
tions, technical and scientific organi- 
zations, technical magazine editors. 
and research laboratories of educa- 
tional institutions and private indus- 
try will be provided for the assistance 


of 


quires help to solve production prob- 


the small manufacturer who re- 


lems. 


Baltimore Chapter 
Under Consideration 


Plans for the formation of a Balti- 
more Chapter of the INstTITUTE were 
discussed at a meeting September 
23rd. at Loyola College, according to 
Albin H. Warth, F.A.LC. Dr. Giles 
B. Cooke gave an illustrated lecture 


on “Domestic Cork Growing”. 


techni- 


Marshall J. Goss. F.A.I.C., 


cal assistant with the Bureau of Ag- 


ricultural and Chemical Engineer- 
ing, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., is 


now serving as colonel in the Chemi- 
cal Warfare Service. 
® 
Arthur M. Buswell, F.A.I.C., pro- 
fessor of chemistry at the University 
of Illinois, is on leave of absence on 
military duty. As major in the Sani- 
tary Corps of the Army, he is sta- 
tioned at the Medical Research Lab- 
Arsenal, Md. 


oratory, Edgewood 


Hilton Ira Jones, F.A.L.C., speak- 
ing in Chicago before a recent meet- 
ing of the Mortgage Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation of America, predicted that 
spun glass in addition to its industrial 
uses, may also be used as dress fa- 


brics of the future. 


Necrology 


Henry Leonard Borg 


Dr. Henry Leonard Borg, vice pres- 
ident of The Murr: y Company, Bos- 
ton, died October 12, 1942. 


ton, Massachusetts, according to word 


in New- 


recently received from Mrs. Borg. 


He was fifty-nine years of age. 


\ native of Bristol, Connecticut. 
Dr. Borg was educated at Columbia 
University where he received the 


Ph.D. in 1902. He also held the M.D. 
degree from Baltimore Medical Col- 
lege, and the Ph.G. from New York 
College of Pharmacy. 
of 


chemist for the State of Connecticut, 


For a number years he was 


and also consultant. 


He was a charter member of THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS. 


John Willard Hershey 


Dr. John Willard Hershey, head 
of the chemistry department at Mc- 
McPherson, Kan- 


died September twenty-seventh, 


Pherson College, 
sas, 
at the age of sixty-seven. 

Born in Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, 
studied at College, 


Harvard University, Johns Hopkins, 


he Gettysburg 
and the University of Chicago, receiv- 
ing the Ph.D. degree from the latter 
institution. 

After 
various colleges, he joined the staff 


teaching several years in 


of McPherson College in 1918. He 
was noted for his researches on the 
synthesis of diamonds, and is credited 
with making the world’s largest syn- 


thetic diamond. 


He became a member of THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS 
in 1932. 


Richard Fay Jackson 

Dr. Richard Fay Jackson, senior 
chemist, National of Stan- 
dards, Washington, D. C., died June 


first, at the age of sixty-two. 


Bureau 


He was born in Boston, Massachu- 
setts. and educated at Harvard where 
After 


two years on the faculty of the Mass- 


he received the Ph.D. degree. 


achusetts Institute of Technology, Dr. 
Jackson joined the Bureau of Stan- 
1907. He was well-known 


for his research on carbohydrates. 


of THE 


CHEMISTS 


dards in 


He became a member 


A MERICAN 
1937. 


INSTITUTE OF 


in 


Carl ©. Johns 


Dr. Carl O. Johns, widely known 
chemical consultant, died at his home, 
Manhasset, New York, April 17, 


1942, at the age of seventy-two. 


He was born in Sweden and came 
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to this country at an early age. 
where he attended Bethany College. 
Lindsborg. Kansas, and Yale Uni- 
versity from which he received the 
Ph.D. degree in 1906. He was hon- 
ored with the Sc.D. degree from 


Bethany in 1922. 


He served on the faculty of Yale 
University for ten years, and in 1914 
joined the staff of the U. 
of Chemistry to do research on pro- 
1920 he 


Standard 


N » 
S. Bureau 


teins and amino acids. In 
the 


Oil Company of New Jersey 


became consultant to 


THE 
CHEMISTS 


He became a member of 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 


in 1937. 


John Lafayette Martin 


John Lafayette Martin, chief chem- 
ist at the Plymouth Meeting Labora- 
tories of E. J. Lavino and Company. 
died October 29, 1942, at the age of 


forty-five. 


Born in Newfoundland, Pennsyl- 
vania, he received the degree of B.S. 
in chemistry from Pennsylvania 
State College in 1921, the year in 
which he joined Garrett, Brownback 
He was 
associated with William P. Young 


from 1924 to 1928, when he joined 


and Sons, Linfield, Penna. 


the Lavino firm. 


He became a Fellow of THe AMERI- 
CAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS in 1938. 
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Elmer Otto Kraemer 


Dr. Elmer Otto Kraemer, interna- 
tionally known for colloids research, 
associated with the Biochemical Re- 
Newark, Dela- 


ware, died September seventh while 


search Foundation. 


attending a meeting of the American 
Chemical Society in Pittsburgh. He 
was forty-five years of age. 


Born in Liberty, Wisconsin, Dr. 


Kraemer, obtained the Ph.D. degree 
from the University of Wisconsin, in 
1924, and also studied at the Univer- 
and the 


Institute, Berlin. 


sity of Upsala, Sweden, 


Kaiser Wilhelm 


Previous to joining the Biochemi- 
cal Research Foundation, he was for 
ten years affiliated with E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours and Company as research 


group leader. 


AMERICAN INSTI- 


rUTE OF CHEMISTS in 1937. 


He joined THE 


Dr. James Morton 


Sir Morton, 


the board of Morton Sundour Fab- 


James chairman of 
rics, Ltd. of Carlisle, England, died 
recently. He was seventy-six years 
Sir James was credited with 
the first 


produced fabrics guaranteed to hold 


of age. 


being manufacturer who 
color against the action of sun or 
water. He was a director of the Im- 


perial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 


For Your Library 


Noxious GASES AND THE PRINCIPLES 
OF RESPIRATION INFLUENCING THEIR 
Action. By Yandell Henderson and 
Howard W. Haggard. Reinhold 
Publishing. 1943. 294 pp. 6” x 
gl”. 


$3.50. 


This book has been written for the 


practical use and information of 
those in industry who are charged 
with the protection of personnel from 
noxious gases encountered in manu- 


A rather full 


description of the function of respira- 


facturing processes. 


tion is given in order to make clear 
the way in which the various gases 
affect the body. Only industrial gases 
are dealt with. War gases are not 


considered here. 


The authors have adopted a novel 
and most informative means of classi- 
fication of the gases, ignoring the 
general classifications as to chemical 
composition, and grouping them ac- 
cording to their effects upon the res- 
piratory organs. The chemical and 
physical properties of these noxious 
gases are given in detail, supple- 
mented in each case by their effect 


upon the body. 


book for 


in protection 


This is a worth-while 


every one interested 
against the serious effect of gases of 


this character. 
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STAPLE Cotton Fasrics. By John 


Hoye. McGraw-Hill Book Company. 
1942. 241 pp. 614” x 914”. $3.50. 


This book illustrates that frequent- 
ly one who is interested in the com- 
mercial products of his industry is 
without a comprehensive knowledge 
of the underlying facts upon which 
his industry is founded, and this is 
particularly evident in the production 
of fabrics. 

Advancements in weaving are gen- 
erally results based upon what some- 
one else has produced before, a con- 
tinuous building of new edifices upon 
a common foundation, whereas a 
knowledge of that basic construction 
might indicate an entirely new fabric. 

The 


have been made by those who parted 


most important discoveries 
frem the old lines of research and 
who started upon an entirely new 
line of thought, based upon a knowl- 
edge of the properties of the original 
material. 

The author has successfully suc- 
ceeded in placing before his readers 
a knowledge of the physical and 
chemical properties of the fibers, thus 
enabling the production of new and 
the 
kinds of fabrics and then re- 


valuable results. He describes 
many 
lates the combinations and derivatives 
of these cloth constructions, thus en- 


ergizing the inventive facilities of the 
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reader into the commercial produc- 


tion of new fabrics with increased 
attractiveness and appeal. 

The information within this book 
will be found to be of the greatest 
value to both the beginner and to the 
man at the loom, and a copy should 
the library of textile 


be in every 


worker. 

MaKes Our 
James Stokley. Ives 
1942. 298 pp. 6” x 9”. 


SCIENCE Wortp. By 
Washburn. 
$3.50. 

Here is a book that will be appre- 
ciated by the ordinary reader as it 
will give him a new idea of the im- 
portance of science in the building 
of our present civilization. The scien- 
tist will find increased enthusiasm to 
expand his efforts for the advance- 
ment of the world in which we live. 

The author has taken many of our 
human activities as texts and has 
woven science into them for the pro- 
duction of interesting fabrics with 
which we cover our uncivilized naked- 
ness. 

This is a childhood-to-old-age book. 
will wonderful 
fairy story of facts and the oldsters 


will find it a factual story with the 


for youth find it a 


glamor of an imaginative fairy tale. 

No one can read this book without 
a renewed appreciation that we are 
simply moving parts in a high scien- 
tific machine devised and erected by 
unselfish men who have given their 
thoughts; their time and their money 


for the betterment of the human race. 
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An ELEMENTARY Course IN QUALITA- 
By William Lloyd 


Evans, Jesse Erwin Day, and Alfred 


TIVE ANALYSIS. 


Benjamin Garrett. Ginn and Com- 
pany, 1942. 240 pp. 714” x 1014”. 
$2.25. 

The authors, outstanding members 
of the profession of chemistry at Ohio 
State University, have prepared a text 
so designed that students are able to 
grasp not only the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the subject, but are inspired 
to continue working in the field. This 
laboratory manual, in an attractive, 
simulated-leather, ring binder cover, 
contains an introduction to qualita- 
tive analysis; general instructions for 
laboratory procedure; the cations, a 
the 
anions; the analysis of unknown sub- 
the 


analysis, and appendixes. 


lecture-demonstration exercise; 


stances; theory of qualitetive 


Macro 
Cuemistry. By Nicholas D. Cher- 


SEMI-MICRO AND ORGANIC 


onis. Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 
1942. 388 pp. 6” x 844”. $2.75. 
This laboratory manual is the re- 
sult of years of trial in chemistry 
classes from which the author con- 
siders it possible to attain all the ob- 
jectives of laboratory practice by both 
the average and exceptional students 
using the semi-micro technique. 
The system employed is a logical 
one extending through elementary 
techniques, a study of the preparation 


and properties of the simpler groups, 


BOOKS 


the preparation of a few compounds 
from each group, followed by a sys- 


tematic study of the entire subject. 


The book contains outlines of sev- 
enty experiments which are indicative 
of further experiments upon other 


compounds of particular interest. 


One important feature of the book 
is the experience it will give the 
student in the preparation of proper 
and informative reports, each of 
which is of sufficient scope and clear- 
ness as to indicate the various steps 
of the experiment. It is an impor- 
tant and valuable book for teachers of 


chemistry. 


THe Patnt Laroratory NOTEBOOK. 
By John Stewart Remington. Chem- 
ical Publishing Company. 2nd Edi- 


” 


tion. 1942. 138 pp. 514” x 814 


$2.75. 


The notebook is a collection of data 
which this British author has found 
to be useful when carrying out rapid 
tests of simple pigments and paints 
submitted to him for analysis, before 
conducting more exact quantitative 
This 


methods for general tests for oils 


tests. edition incorporates 


and more complete notes on volu- 


metric analysis. Contents include 


simple tests for white pigments; 


simple tests for colored pigments; 
other tests (oils and _ turpentine) ; 
some physical tests; synthetic resins; 


and tables of useful information. 
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The Research Viewpoint, publica- 
tion of Gustavus J. Esselen, Inc., re- 
cently took a vote among its readers 
on the most important industries of 
the future. These industries are, in 
the order of the highest number of 
votes: Aviation, radio and electronics, 
plastics, housing, alloys and metal- 
lurgy, food processing, synthetic rub- 
ber, chemical engineering, synthetic 


drugs, and automotive. 


@ 


S. Civil 


prepared 


Service Commis- 


The U. 


sion has two pamphlets 
concerning opportunities in scientific 
sery ice. 


War 


Work” describes the immediate needs 


positions in the Federal 


“Serve in Federal Scientific 
“Opportunities 


War 


vice” is designed for those interested 


of Federal agencies. 


for Chemists in Civilian Ser- 


in a government career in chemistry. 


® 


Chemical Industries in its October 
issue carries a full page biographical 
sketch of our president, Dr. Gustav 


Eeloff. 


John J. Mahlman, formerly with 
Stein-Davis, Long Island City, New 


York, is now serving as ensign in the 


United States Coast Guard. 
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New York Guardsman 





Donald Price, vice-president of 
The INSTITUTE, encamped with the 
New York State Guard, August 24th 
to Septembet 2nd. Dr. Price, 
is sergeant in Company G, 51st Regi- 
ment. served in World War One as 


infantry. 


who 


second lieutenant of 


chemist 
Elkton, 
the 


Cole, research 


Explosives, 


Albert J. 
with Triumph 
Maryland, is serving in 
United States 


sign, al 


now 
Naval 


Harvard 


Reserve as en- 
Naval 


School. Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


® 


Marion Eppley, F.A.L.C., has been 
on active April, 
1941, at the Naval Operations Base 


in Newport, Rhode Island, and at 


Training 


naval duty since 


the present time is chief of staff of 
a Naval Task Group. 
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Miller-Bhagwat 

M. R. Bhagwat, F.A.1.C., and Miss 
Jean Miller of New York were mar- 
ried July eighteenth at Riverside 
Church, New York, N. Y. The couple 
are making their home at Niagara 
Falls, where Mr. Bhagwat is chemical 
Mathieson Alkali 


secrTre- 


engineer with 


was formerly 


Company. He 


tary of Chemist Advisory Council, 


New York. N. Be 


H. Lueck. 


American 


F.A.L.C., 


Can Com- 


Roger director 


of research of 


pany, received the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Science from Carroll 
College. Waukesha, Wisconsin. 

(By 


Dunne Garvan, son 
of the late Francis P. Garvan, Alien 
Property Custodian in World War 


One, reported missing in action after 


Sergeant Peter 


an air raid over Hamburg in July, 
is now reported to be a prisoner in 


Germany. 


Chemist Available 
Ph. D. 


four years of industrial experience 


PuysicaL CHEMIST. with 


and testing of 
colloidal 


electrolytic solutions, desires a posi- 


in the preparation 


adsorbents, and in and 
tion with a company doing essential 
work. Single. 34 II-B. 
Can request. 
Please reply to Box 101. THe CHEM- 


years old. 


obtain release on 


IST. 


OCTOBER 


Meeting Dates 

Oct. 18-21. American Welding So- 
ciety. 24th Annual Meeting. Hotel 
Morrison, Chicago, Illinois. 

Oct. 18-25. National Metal Congress. 
25th Meeting. 
House, Chicago. Illinois. 

Oct. 21. National 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS. 
The Club, New York, 
N. Y. 6:30 p.m. 

Oct. 22. 
of Chemical Industry. Honorary 
dinner for Wallace P. Cohoe, F.A. 


I.C., newly elected president of the 


Annual Palmer 


Council. THE 


Chemists’ 


American Section. Society 


Seciety, Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York, N. Y. 

Oct. 28-29. Joint Fuels Conference. 
A.1L.M.E. and A.S.M.E. William 


Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Penna. 
Oct. 27-28. Official 
Acricultural Chemists. Statler 
Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
Nov. 1-3. National 
Grease Institute. 11th Annual Meet- 


Association of 


Lubricating 


ing. Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Nov. 14-16. American Institute of 


Chemical Engineers. Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

Nov. 19. New York Chapter. THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS. 
New York, N. Y. 

Nov. 26-27. 


Science and Mathematics Teachers. 


Central Association of 


Annual Convention. Palmer House, 


Chicago, Illinois. 
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Dec. 3. THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS. 


Chicago Chapter. 
Subject: “The Chemist Interviews 
the Employer.” Speakers: F. A. 
Anderson, Thomas Coffer, M. T. 
Carpenter, and Victor Conquest. 

Dec. 6-11. 
position. Madison Square Garden, 
New York, N. , & 

Jan. 14. New York Chapter. THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS. 
New York, N. Y. 

Mar. 17. New York Chapter. THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS. 
New York. N. z. 

Apr. 14. New York Chapter. THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS. 


Chemical Industries Ex- 


Student Medal presentation. 
May 12. New York Chapter. 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS. 


THE 


Annual Business Meeting. 

May 13. THe AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
oF CHEMISTS. 
New York, N. » # 


® 


Nelson Rockefeller, coordinator of 
Affairs, 


science as one of the finest mediums 


Annual Meeting. 


Inter-American recommends 
to promote friendship between Mex- 


ico and the United States. 


® 


Sterling Drug, Inc., has purchased 
a building and property at Brattle- 
boro, Vermont, for the manufacture 
of cleaning fluid, shoe white, lighter 


fluid, and window cleaner. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, THe Amertcax Institute or Cuemists, Ixe 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ete. 33 B 

REQUIRED BY THE ACTS OF (Non-profit making corporation. No stock 
CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, holders 


and MARCH 3, 1933 





STATE OF NEW YORK l 











COUNTY OF NEW YORK § Howard Secret 2 I l 
Before me, a Notary Public in and tor the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appear That t " , — —_ 
\ I Kimball, editor, who, having been und other security Stone guanine or I 
ly s ‘ ‘ vo law eposes and says r r ft amount <« $ 
‘ ¢ ic (¢ | ; > g1¢ + 
s I I ( M , other securities are: (If t 
ead rag &, Os on GF Ber EF ne, so stat NONE. 
zement 1 e the + I 7s two I g s next 
er Se - oy ; g the s of t ners, stockholders 
‘ P s t ers, 1f a contain t oni 
\ \ 4 P a t st of stock s and security holders as 
ed ‘ Act of M i tl books the any 
> as . R t S i ses where the stock r 
te nm ¢ + > y . ears the Db S ‘ 
That tl ' . an ft ¢ n ers < . 
she editor, 1 ng edit nd bus trust S 
Post Offi 
Name « Address : 
Publis Tur Am AN I s .) 
In or ( mists, Ne \ N.Y 
t y ot pers ssociation, ¢ 
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ELLIS-FOSTER COMPANY 
Established 1907 
Research and Consulting Chemists 
Specializing in Synthetic Resins and their 
Plastics and Related Subjects. 


4 Cherry Street Moniclair, N. J. 
Telephone MOntclair 2-3510 


PHOENIX 
CHEMICAL LABORATORY, INC. 
Specialists in Petroleum Products 
Chemical Tests Physical Tests 
Qualification Tests 
Research 


3953 Shakespeare Avenue 


CHICAGO 47, ILL. 





RALPH L. EVANS ASSOCIATES 
Research and Development 


70 Chemists and Engineers 
From Laboratory, through Pilot Plant 
to full scale Production 


250 E. 43rd St. Tel MUrray Hill 3-0072 
New York 17, N. Y. 


FOSTER D. SNELL, INC, 
Our chemical, bacteriological, engineering 
and medical staff with completely equipped 
laboratories are prepared to render you 
Every Form of Chemical Service 
Ask for copy of BuLLtetin 3W 
299 Washington St. Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 





HIZONE 
RESEARCH LABORATORIES 


Wilmette, Illinois 
Specializing in: 
Trade Association Work 
Textile and Paper Treatments 
Emulsions and Germicidal Problems 
Patent Developments 


BUY 


MORE 


BONDS 
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For nearly a quarter of a century 
this firm has specialized in the art of 


SURFACE 
MODIFYING 
AGENTS 


Our principal fields are foods, cosmetics, pharmaceuticals, 
textiles, bactericides, insecticides, and flotation processes. 


Our research and production resources are at your service. 
Inquiries and preliminary confidential consultations are in- 
vited, without obligation. 


THE EMULSOL CORPORATION 


59 EAST MADISON STREET 
CHICAGO, 3. ILLINOIS 



















UNIVERSUM BOOK EXPORT CoO., Inc. 


i5 East 17th Street, New York 3, N. Y¥ Cable address ‘‘Univerbook” 
WANTED: paying indicated “special super-" prices 
Annalen der Chemie (Liebig’s): Vol. 339 (1905) No paying $5.00 
Berichte der Deutschen Chemischen Gesellschaft 
Vol. 8 (1875) compl., paying $35.00; 
Vol. 9 (1876) No. 13, 14, Index $4.00 each; Vol. 10 (1877) Index $5.00; Vol. 13 
(1881) compl. $18.00; 
Any or all nos. from 1916-1940, paying $2.00 per number 
Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering: Vols. 1-16 (1902-1916), paying $100 
Chemical Reviews: Vol. 3 No. 4 $10.00; Vol. 4 No. 2 $10.00; Vol. 5 No. 3 $3.00 
Faraday Society, Trans.: Vol. 3 (1907) No. 1 $6.00; Vol. 4 (1908) No. 2 $5.00; 
Vol. 12 (1917) $25.00 
Journal of the American Pharmaceutical Assox complete set to date, 
paying very good price 
FOR SALE: Inst. of Chemical Engineers (London), Trans.; Vols. 1-17 (1923-1939) bd 
Kolloid Zeitschrift: almost compl. set 
Kolloidchemische Beihefte: almost compl. set 
Liebig’s Annalen der Chemie: Vols. 1-398 (1832-1913) with all suppl. & 
Gen. Ind., bd 
BOOKS: all new American & British Books from any publisher (also 
out-of-print Foreign Books about Chemistry and Medicine). 
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REINHOLD BOOKS 
METALS AND ALLOYS DATA BOOK 


By SAMUEL L. HOYT 
Technical Advisor of Battelle Memorial Institute 

The book is expressly designed for the needs of mechanical, civil, and chemical 
engineers, metallurgists, materials engineers, inspectors, and others in shop, mill, 
and construction work on the production of metals and in design, fabrication, and 
use. As a handy reference book it is essential for the technical personnel of all 
metal-using industries, such as ordnance, ship-building, airplane, electrical and 
electronic, and agricultural implements; it will be invaluable to producers of 
steel, copper, brass, aluminum, and other metals and alloys. 

It contains 340 tables of critically evaluated data on wrought and cast steels, stain- 
less steels, cast irons, heat- and corrosion-resistant casting alloys, aluminum, cop- 
per, nickel, tin and zinc alloys and rare metals. These tables offer the most up- 
to-date information on all the important properties of these metals and alloys such 
as tensile strength, hardness, thermal expansion, creep strength, high-temperature 
behavior, work-hardening, endurance limit, and yield strength, to mention only a 
few. This is the first time that such a vast amount of scattered metallurgical 
data has been brought together in a single volume; all of it has been obtained 
from the most authentic sources. 

350 pages $4.75 


DRYING AND DEHYDRATION OF FOODS 
By H. W. von LOESECKE 
A timely and thoroughly informative book on this important new industry which 
is playing such a vital role today. In a succession of condensed chapters it dis- 
cusses the various steps involved in the drying and dehydration of foods: types of 
equipment used; the dehydration of vegetables, dairy products, fish, and meats, 
including specific figures for moisture content, yield, processing losses, and drying 
temperatures; plant sanitation, factory costs, packaging and storage. The only 
book on this new industry in which more than $150,000,000 is already invested 
in the United States alone! 
300 pages $4.25 


THE AMAZING PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 
By V. A. KALICHEVSKY 
Know the facts about Petroleum to understand today’s news! 

When Secretary Ickes says that mechanized war drains “the content of a major 
oil field every day”—when Sulfa drugs save thousands of lives daily—when 
your car rides on synthetic rubber tires—it’s time for you ta know the amaz- 
ing facts about Petroleum. 
Every citizen needs an understanding of Petroleum because Petroleum is the 
world’s most important raw material. Here’s a book that answers hundreds of 
questions and tells in simple language what Petroleum is—how it is obtained— 
what products come from Petroleum. 
Any product that can cause wars and yet can be useful in benefitting millions of 
people—including you—is vital! Equip yourself to understand the modern world 
and read “The Amazing Petroleum Industry”. 

234 pages $2.25 


PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
REINHOLD 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 
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THE 
NATIONAL PAINT DICTIONARY 


Second Edition Now Ready 
By 
JEFFREY R. STEWART, F.A.L.C. 


President of the Stewart Research Laboratory 
Managing Editor of the “National Paint Bulletin”, 
Consulting Editor for “Products Finishing” 


You need this new, completely revised handbook 
in your 


. . Laboratory . . . Office . .. Library . . . Home... 


This is the most complete work of It describes all of the important 
its kind now available, and is con- testing devices and apparatus used 
densed into 224 pages with ap- in the laboratory, together with 
proximately 200 illustrations and __ jllustrations. 


charts. , "eo 
It contains charts, tables, useful in- 


It includes definitions of trade formation and miscellaneous data. 
names of raw materials used in It is strictly technical, thoroughly 


the Paint and Allied Industries. authentic and completely unbiased. 


Since this is a limited edition, it is important 
that you send your orders in now. The book 
is bound in durable green Fabrikoid, trimmed 
with red and gold stampings. . . Price $7.50. 


Copies may be obtained from 


THE CHEMIST 


60 East 42nd Street New York 17, N. Y. 
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CHEMICAL FORMULARY 


the completely new 1943 edition 


by 
H. BENNETT, F.A.I.C. Editor-in-Chief 
Latest Formulae Processes Methods 


Io Use in the Preparation of Marketable Products 


Here at last is the 640 page edition of Vol- 
ume 6, that everybody has been awaiting. 
Whether you are a chemist, engineer, manu- 
facturer, or layman, whatever your problems 
may be, you are sure to find the answer here, 
authoritatively handled by a specialist. Every 
industry can improve its products by referring 
to the thousands of latest formulae. 


A chapter on substitutes for scarce materials 
pe is an innovation which will be of use and in- 

terest to many. Special formulae of direct 
and indirect military use have been included. 





Contents: Adhesives, Beverages, Cosmetics 
and Drugs, Emulsions, Farm and Garden 
Specialties, Food Products, Hides, Leather 
and Fur, Inks and Marking Material, Lubri- 
cants and Oils, Materials of Construction, 
Metals, Alloys and their Treatment, Paint, Varnish, Lacquer and Other 
Coatings, Paper, Photography, Polishes and Abrasives, Pyrotechnics and 
Explosives, Rubber, Resins, Plastics and Waxes, Soaps and Cleaners, 
Textiles and Fibres, Substitutes, Miscellaneous. 


Price $6.00 


Copies may be obtained from 
THE CHEMIST 


60 East 42nd Street New York 17, N. Y. 
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Objectives 


of 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS 


60 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


A. To educate the public to a better appre- 


ciation of the chemists’ contribution to 


progress. 


The INSTITUTE brings to the public true infor- 
mation about the work of the chemist which lies 


behind the news of chemical achievements. 
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Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc. has long 
been alert to the growing need 
for more and better cooperation 


between supplier and user of chemi- 
cals, pigments, asphaltums, and other 
materials. To this end we have con- 
stantly increased our research facili- 
ties and technical personnel. The 
results have been gratifying to many 
of our customers. We have been able 
to augment their efforts in the labora- 
tory and factory. For example, our 
staff has developed chemicals that 
meet pressing needs in the production 
of synthetic rubber articles, fatty acids 
and waxes. If your production is 
concerned with rubber, textiles, paints, 
printing inks, oils, greases, waxes or 
similar processed articles, call upon 
Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc. 


Reaction and absorption train used in Wishnick-Tumpeer’s Research Laboratories to 
study the fundamental surface characteristics of carbon black. 


WISHNICK-TUMPEER, INC. 
MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS 


New York 17, 295 Modison Avenue * Boston 9, 141 Milk Street * Chicago II, Tribune Tower 
Cleveland 14, 616 St. Clair Avenue, N. E. * Witco Affiliotes: The Pioneer Asphalt Company 
Panhandle Carbon Company * Foreign Office, London, England 
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WANTED! 


| FOR POST-WAR MARKETS 





tw 


x 

+ . 4 
New ideas or patents relating to equipment, apparatus, 

or instruments applicable to research and control y 

laboratory work, embracing— a 


Petroleum Technology 
Gas Testing 


a 


Clinical, Bacteriological 
Biology 


Plastics, Ceramics, Cement 


7 — 











x Materials Testing 
Soils x 
Y Food Processing, Cereal Chemistry ‘) 
f Water and Sewage Testing 
Rubber Technology Y 
¥ Metallurgy fj 
i) also 
Electronic and Optical Devices, Etc. Y 
; _ or 
Our client is an old, reputable manufacturer with a 
record of successful management and excellent finan- x 
% cial standing — recognized design and engineering 
skill — skilled workmen — modern well-equipped J 
lJ shops — research and development laboratories —a_ fj 
() technically trained staff — and complete sales repre- 
sentation throughout the world. All replies will be = % 
kept confidential. Address by mail only:—Earl C. 
Carlson & Associates, Dept. 58, 1 N. LaSalle Street, Y 
U Chicago 2, IIL. i 
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Figures that mean CONTROL! 


The analysis on this bottle of Reagent 
Hydrofluoric Acid is another example 
of the high purity achieved in the 
manufacture of Baker & Adamson 
products. Note the exceptionally low 
content of iron and non-volatile mate- 
rial! 

Wherever this Hydrofluoric Acid is 
used...in mining, metallurgical, or 
cement laboratories—or for the analy- 
sis of glass and ceramic materials— 
chemists depend upon it to help them 


xonvolatile 





maintain accurate control in their own 
processes. 

B&A dependability is derived from 
60 years of experience in the manu- 
facture of reagent chemicals, Careful 
attention to all production details and 
painstaking laboratory control assure 
uniform high quality and purity. 

Accuracy in analytical determina- 
tions requires the best of laboratory 
chemicals, Always specify Baker & 
Adamson Reagents! 





SETTING THE PACE IN CHEMICAL PURITY ses 1882 





Baker & ADAMSON (2 


Division of GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY, 40 Rector St., New York CP, as 
Technical Service Offices: Atlanta 
Buffalo «+ Charlotte (N. C.) « Chicago « Cleveland «+ Denver « Detroit + Houston 
Kansas City « Milwaukee « Minneapolis « New York « Philadelphia ¢ Pittsburgh 
*rovidence (R. I ° 
Pacifie Coast Technical Service Offices: San Francisco « ca Angeles 
Pacifie Ni orthwest Technical Service Offices: Wenatchee (Wash.) + Yakima (Wash.) 
Ltd. 


¢ Baltimore « Boston e Bridgeport (Conn.) 


) « St. Louis + Ttica (N. ¥ 


in Can The Nicho!s Chemical Co., L « Montrec!l «+ Toronto + Vancouver 
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Aiding 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 
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Numerous Croll-Reynolds Evactors are working over- 
time maintaining high vacuum in plants making explosives, 
synthetic rubber, airplane lubricants and a long list of 
other ordnance materials. They are maintaining high 
vacuum on engines and turbines of dozens of American 
ships sailing the seven seas. 


While the large and special units require up to three 
months or more for fabrication the smaller ones are some- 
times made in two weeks, or less, when the demand is 
urgent. These include single and multi-stage units for 
vacuum up to a small fraction of Imm. absolute, also small 
condensers and vacuum chilling equipment. 

A recent development is a vacuum-cooled condenser 
for maintaining condensing temperatures down to 34° F. 
Inquiries will be handled as promptly as possible under the 
circumstances. 
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CROLL-REYNOLDS CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1917 


17 JOHN STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


17.1... 
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